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MADE IN HUDDERSFIELD 
AND SOLD IN THE 
BEST SHOPS EVERYWHERE 





Barnes 
The ideal tobacco 


Bury, Lanes. 


Dear Sirs, 

{Ithough I have not yel had the good 
fortune to discover tins of Barneys on 
the lofty summit of Everest, in the burn- 
ing sands of the Gobi Desert, or under 
the seat of the “Red Arrow” to Lugano, 
but merely obtained mine in the con- 
ventional way by paying for ut at the 
corner shop, I still find Barneys the most 
satisfying Tobacco obtainable for my 
comparatively humdrum existence. 


/ remain, Are 
Yours faithfully, 








This famous tobacco is also available in two 
other strengths. The full strength variety 
is known as Punchbowle. Whilst in the 
mild form it is called Parson's Pleasure. 
Each of the three strengths is priced at 
46d. the ounce. 


it’s Mave BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. SERVIS ELECTRIC WASHERS LTD., (DEPT. P) DARLASTON - S. STAFFS. 
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An Outstanding Advance 


It will not surprise any of the countless Gillette 
shavers, that Gillette should introduce a shaving 
cream. Indeed, the only thing that might occasion 
surprise is that they should not have done so 
before. Only after years of research were formulas 
evolved which measure up to the exacting stan- 
dards they have set. Today Gillette bring to your 
notice their new Shaving Creams — lather or 
brushless — confident that here is a major 
achievement worthy of the Blue Gillette Blade 


and the Gillette Razor. 
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going 
somewhere 


HOT? 


People going some- 





where hot in a hurry 


(now we mean, not in the 
YOU'RE THERE... BY SWISSAIR 


hereafter) should remember 
the Stores 
Going to Winter Sports? You'll enjoy flying Swissair. Ask your Travel ; : 
: : ; : a few places in London where 
Agent for details of our regular services from London to Zurich, 
Geneva and Basle, and from Manchester to Zurich. From 18th 


you can get first-rate tropical 
December, the Night Tourist Fares (tickets valid 23 days) are :— clothes quickly. For instance, 
LONDON /ZURICH - £19.78. Return the suit shown, £12. 19. 6, is 

LONDON /GENEVA - £18. 4s. Return 


made in three complete colour 
> SWISSAIR [oe 


grey. There’s another range in 


Yyy 


one of the very 


Yi) 


126, 


Yl 


Regent Street, London, W.1. Also Manchester and Glasgow. 


Y, 
“ 


cream poplin for £11, 19. 6. Then 
ERC 102 





dinner jackets: white sharkskin, 


double-breasted, £11. 5. 0; white 
linen, 8 gus. And whatever your 


D 3 Nn t size or shape (within chest limits of 


36-44 in.) we can almost certainly 


YW 


fit you from stock 


UY 


be Vague 
ask for 


special airtight steel trunks protected with 


Y 
4, 


WANTED ON VOYAGE 


hardwood battens (from £11. 16, 9); and a huge variety of 


cases in vuleanite fibre-——which withstands not only the 


tropics, but also being jumped on (demonstration free). 


Prices from £5. 15. 0 to £8. 18. 3 


2 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE * VICTORIA 1234 
Our telephones are on my | 24 hours a day: ready to note your needs at 
any time for anything from a bottled chicken to a folding canoe 
Long-distance calls are cheaper between 6 and 10.90 p.m. 
/ hs ) / 
The Oldest Scotch Ar m Y & Na UY 
2 
Whisky Distillers 











Stores 
in the World EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA ST SWI + VICTORIA 1234 DAY AND NIGHT 


5 minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 


MORO RS ahead 
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Ae ¥ ... HIGHER TOP SPEED...FASTER ACCELERATION... 


GREATER COMFORT 


now with an 80 B.H.P. ENGINE 


A superb 80 b.h.p. engine powers the new Sunbeam 
Mark III. A lusty 2267 ce unit that gives higher 
top speed, livelier acceleration—yet better fuel 
economy than before! There's new-style front 
seating too, an improved facia panel—and many 
more feature improvements. This great rally-bred 
champion, with its unrivalled background of 
competition successes, is now, more than ever, a 
car to judge behind the wheel. It takes you far 


More Comfort and Ease at the Wheel 


New-style front seating in the Sunbeam Mark II! 
gives even greater comfort for the long journ 

Beautifully upholstered throughout, with thick 
padded rests at centre and sides. On the new facia 


with never a trace of fuss or strain. Steering is 
precise and finger-light. Road-holding a revelation 
Stopping power immense. You must see, you must 


Sune: : ; 
drive, this new Sunbeam to judge its outstanding controls aze neatly grouped--quickly to hand 


merit. Ask your dealer to arrange a trial run. 


Overdrive now available 

Overdrive is now available as an extra on the 
Saloon and Convertible models, and as standard 
on the Alpine. Operates by a flick of the switch 
on the steering column. Gives a higher-than-top 
ratio for cruising at low engine revs. You use 
less petrol and get longer life from the engine 


More Power Engineered from 2} Litres 


The 2267 cc engine of the Sunbeam Mark 111 has a 
completely new cylinder head with redesigned ports, 
larger inlet valves, a manifold hotspot and a higher 


compression ratio of 75to] 


THE CAR YOU JUDGE BEHIND THE WHEEL 


SUNSEAM-TALBOT LIMITED + COVENTRY 


LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION ROOTES 1 IMITED PY CADILLY * LONDON 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 





’ 


———ie 
/ ————— . ge aa 
‘ { } / } p™ 


The 2} Litre Sunbeam Alpine 2 Seater 
—r eet 
ve LQ). . { ( 5) y 


The 2} Litre Sunbeam Sports Convertible 














IT OUTSHINES ALL OTHERS 
NUGGET BLACK IS BLACKER 
THE NEW DARK BROWN IS RICHER 





A 
Perfect 
Picture ! 


The R.E.A.L. Plinth 
Light provides the 
ideal Lackground 


@ No reflection on the screen 

@ No direct light reaches the 
eye 

@ Does not affect the brightness 
of the picture 


@A delightful decoration in 
any room 


@ Sheds a softly diffused per- 
vading radiance 


@ Only « 
necessary 


™ R.E.A.L. 


PLINTH LIGHT 


Pat. No, 659876 


1S-wact lamp is 


in choice of Pastel Cream, Gilt Lustre, Eggshell Black, Postel 

Rose or Pastel Blue; complete with shockproof porcelain 

lampholder, heavy glass diffusing plate, and three yards of 
nible cord. 


Mest good Electrical and Radio Stores can supply 
Rowlands Electrical Accessories Ltd.,(T Dept), R.E.A.L Works, Birmingham, |8 
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vowvo 


CASTORS 


Wonderful news for weary bed-makers ! 
Simply fit easy-running Vono Castors 

. and take the strain off your back 
when you move the bed. With Vono 
Castors, your beds glide where you want 
them at a touch. No lifting, no effort. 
Vono Castors are so easy to fit. . . and 
full fitting instructions are supplied with 
every set. 
And Vono Castors prolong the life of 
your carpets .. . roll gently over the 
pile . . . eliminate destructive wear. 
They are made to fit most types of bed, 
and they cost from as little as 49/- a set. 
Ask about Vono Castors at any good-class 
furnishers or hardware shop—today. 


...and save wear 
on your precious carpets / 


* STAFFS 








VONO LTD * TIPTON 
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Charming and — 
functional The Belling Medieval 


Fire is a product of traditional English craftsmanship com- 
bined with modern engineering skill. Whether your home 
is antique or contemporary in style, it will provide that 
indefinable atmosphere of cosiness which only an open fire 
can give—and without the waste of misdirected heat or the 
labour of dirty hearths. 
With coal effect: £15.14.4 inc. tax - With logs effect: £18.9.0 inc. tax 
This is only one of our extensive range of up-to-date heating ap- 
pliances, obtainable throughevery Electrical Shopand Showroom. 
Write to Belling & Co. Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Middx, 
for our 64-page Catalogue, illustrating Belling Electric Fires, 
Cookers and other appliances 


for the Home.  ) + at 
You can’t beat a 





en ee 


: 





“What! Never 
tasted mouse in casserole cooked overnight 
in the Aga bottom oven! My poor sweet!” 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 
2/15 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, Wd 
(Proprietors Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 


AES TRADE mane 





(an you beat it ? 


If you can't, we can — with the ‘ Prestige’ 
Imperial Food Mixer. Although perhaps we 
shouldn't say it, it’s the best little mixer in the 
world. We haven't illustrated it in this 
advertisement because no picture will do it 
justice. But you can see it for yourself at 

local stores and ironmongers. And it's our 
guess that, once you've seen it, you'll buy it. 
The name is ‘Prestige’ Imperial Food Mixer 


and it costs 42/- with rack, in gift box 








PK 720 “ PENSHURST” 
In tapestry ‘S* £24.10.0 


In moquette or 
tapestry ‘P* £25.14.46 


PARKER- KNOLL 


Write for Catalogue 
THE COURTYARD, FROGMOOR, HIGH WYCOMBE 
Showrooms :— 
13 HENRIETTA PLACE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 
3 BARTON SQUARE, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 
43 TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM 


CVs-15§0 
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24/2, 5%, EYS 


of Bristol fi ly BEA 


suggest you send for their Sampling case of BRISTOL to winter sports! 


DRY SHERRY and DIRECTORS’ BIN PORT, 
each one of the finest examples of dry sherry or 
tawny port shipped to this country. 


BRISTOL 
DRY SHERRY. . 


DIRECTORS’ 
BIN PORT ... . 24/- 


CASE PRICE ... . 49/6 


(including carriase and pack ing) 


” Bright to the Last Drop” 


ae All services by 
JOHN HARVEY D VISCOUNT 


& SONS LTD. (Founded 1796) 3 

12 DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1. BRISTOL 2766) £26. 4.0 Tourist 
London Office: 40 King Street, St. James's, 8S.\W.1. TRAfaigar 4436, : * : ' GENEVA £18 : 4 F baeses 
ZURIG £27.17.0 | Tourist 
£19. 7.0° <4 RETURN 


*Special might touris: return, available from December 17 
for weekend travel only. 








Switzerland for winter sports ; and BEA for Switzerland ! 
BEA operate frequent daily services to Geneva and 
Zurich from London Airport. And you fly BEA Viscount 
non-stop, every time; with 4 turbo-prop engines for 
faster, smoother flying in pressurized comfort. You’re 
there in jtfst over, 2,hours; with convenient rail con- 

HESE two distinguished Rotary models | | 4M nexions for most resorts and centres. And remember, 

are today’s best value in fine watches. Hi, A fe BEA tourist return fares — besides being agreeably low 
Like all Rotary models they are outstanding -_ — include refreshments, 44 Ibs. baggage free, everything 
for accurate timekeeping and reliability. 2 ¥ from airport to airport and there are no tips. Special 
Once with you, you have a loyal friend i hae rates for skis and sticks. Details and reservations from 
for many, many yeass. : your Travel Agent; or from BEA, Dorland Hall, 14-20 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. GERrard 9833. 

“THE CONNOISSEUR’ 

A slender, water- 
resistant model from 


the Maximus range. 
With sweep-seconas 


i ' 4 o- m 
hand, 17 jewels. In ' j BEA 
solid gold {35.0.0 ; 

‘THE MARQUISE’ 6 


one WATCHES 


Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY -by name 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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LFRED LESLIE ROWSE, D.LITT., F.R.3.L., Fellow of All 

Souls College, Oxford, was born in St. Austell, 
Cornwall. President of the English Association in 
1952, he is also editor of the Teach Yourself History 
Library. Poetry and politics, the England of 
Elizabeth, and his native eounty in all ages—these 
are among the main interests of this distinguished 
historian and stimulating teacher. 





‘My Daily Mail ty 4. L. Rowse 


page and the book-reviews also exemplifying good 
standards. 


6° *“\F ALL THE POPULAR, more accessible, papers 
the Daily Mail is that which stands out for 
good standards. 


I first noticed this some years ago in relation to 
its foreign news: very important in the world as it 
is today that we should be reliably informed. 


Even raore important is the way the news is set 
out ; first things come first and are given theic proper 
place. I hate the hysterical headlineism of modern 
journalism. 


I like the serious-minded articles on the middle 


Best—and a rarity this—are the leaders, which 
are both incisive and responsible. People seem to 
find it difficult to be both—especially intellectuals 
and writers: all too many of them have no sense 
of responsibility whatever. 


To have no standards means treating the public 
with disrespect. Your leaders, treating serious issues 
seriously and also very effectively, with plenty of 
spirit, display a fundamental respect for the mind 
of the public.” 
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and * Bond Street ’ Cologne echoes its fragrance through the day. 9/4 and 13/11 











+ 
fine Aether FASHIONED BY 


. . » for economy! — 
CRAFTSMEN 


One compartment of this 


. * s for comfort ! interesting Auache Case is fitied 
a fei ™ with Blotrer, Address Book 

Aw es + and divisions for 

‘ stationery. The other contains 


fine steel Scissors, etc., 
and forms a thoroughly 


es « « buy a TILLEY Paraffin (kerosene) ! ° 4 oP practical work cas. 
Pressure RADIATOR! No smoke—no ah : 
smell! No wires—no flexes and 
simple to operate! Think! 12 hours 
cosy warmth on only 1} pints of 
paraffin, and remember—you can 
take it where you want it when 
ou wan it! itt is beautifully 
inished in polished brass and cream 
enamel. 
The Tilley Radiator has been sup- 
plied to a satisfied public for the last 
~~ years; nevertheless in accordance 
with the present regulations a new guard 
has been fitted. 
Price 82/6 (complete) 


Covered in 
Write TODAY for illustrated brown or blue Mesouse, 


leaflets and name of your nearest des we aes ¢ 
Stockist ! £17.10.0 


THE You may order by post with confidence 


GILLEY MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LAMP COMPANY LIMITED 


Dept. HT/P 1S SACKVILLE STREET 186.162 OXFORD ST. W.t 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. £.C.4 172 REGENT ST.. W.1 
LONDON, W.! SHEFFIELD : SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK S8T.. 
PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG B8OMBAY 
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for town... 


There’s no finer investment for business life than 


a Daks suit. So beautifully tailored in such 

splendid materials, it is equally correct for the boardroom 
the office, or an important luncheon engagement. 
From a wide range of cloths—many woven specially 
for Daks—choose one of the latest shades in neat 
herringbone, subdued check or shadow stripe. 


They ‘re suited to double or single breasted sty les. 
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makes the heart grow fonder 


Who killed the Count of Monte Cristo’ 
The body was found on the lounge floor this morn- 
ing, with its back broken. Circumstantial evidence points 
to Mehitabel (chasing sunbeams again). But that's 
the last time it can happen In future, our favourite 
books are going to be protected by satin-sliding 
panels of heavy glass. Yes, it's a clear case for crafts 
man-made Minty Sectional Bookcases all round 
Then, as we acquire new favourites, we can add new 
sections to accommodate them. That's the beauty of Minty 
It can always be enlarged, yet is always complete 
Magnificently made by master craftsmen, Minty Book 
cases are mainly constructed in oak, walnut or mahogany 
and are available ai these 
tax-free prices 
Combination 2iN <I5.11.0 
Combination 24N £23.16.0 
Combination 36N (71. 5.0 
Deferred terms gladly arranged 


( MIOGITYY ) 


If you cannot call, write for particulars 
to: MINTY LTD. (Dept. 403), 
44-45 High Street, Oxford 
Showrooms : LONDON ~ 1/23 Victoria St., $.W./ 
MANCHESTER - 7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade 
BIRMINGHAM - 186-188 Corporation Stree 
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The 
complete 
answer 
to 
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The modern system of sprung bronze weatherstrip which will 


permanently protect your home against the intrusion of draughts, 
dust and smog. 


@ Expertly fitted by the specially trained craftsmen of our 
countrywide organisation of agents. There is one in your area 


Crisp nut kernels, crunchy @ Less expensive than similarand comparable systems of draught- 
cracknels, rich marzipans, proofing. To proof an exterior door completely, for instance, 
S, ‘ 


costs about £4 
golden caramels... : : ‘ ‘ 
@ Guaranteed for 10 years, “Sealdraught” weatherstrip will, in 


Eleven different centres : fact, last as long as the house it insulates 
one heavenly 


assortment... , 
tion in new-found comfort Our experts will be 
| pleased to give you an estimate entirely without 


| / obligation. Write today for a full-fact leaflet and 


| @ “Sealdraught” fitted to your home will prove a revela 








the address of our local agent 





The gaps around 


the average win ‘sD ™g avil | Kb 
dow frame are SEALDRAI Gs i 4a. 4 
equal to a hole 


make wonderful chocolates AAS (An associate company of Hurseal Lid.) 
A. J. CALEY LTD, NORWICH 229 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! Tel: ABBey ¥571 








Everest Leader’s Tribute 
to Rolex 


N MAY 29TH, 1953, the British 

Everest Expedition, led by Briga- 
dier Sir John Hunt, finally reached 
the summit of Mount Everest. Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual watches were sup- 
plied to the expedition. Sir John pays 
this tribute to Rolex. 

“The Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
watches, with which members of the 
British team were equipped, again 
proved their dependability on Everest. 
We were delighted that they kept such 
accurate time. This ensured that 
synchronisation of time in the team 
was maintained throughout. 

“And the Oyster case lived up to its 
reputation, gained on many previous 
expeditions, for protecting the move- 
ment. Our Rolex Oysters were com- 
pletely waterproof, unharmed by im- 
mersion in snow, and withstood the 
extreme change of temperature from 
the warm humidity of the foothills to 
the great cold at the high camps. 

“Last, but not least, the Perpetual 
self-winding mechanism relieved the 
team from the trouble of winding 


their watches. At heights of over 
25,000 feet this is really necessary, be- 
cause the mind slows up and such 
details as winding watches can be for- 
gotten. There was no need cither to 
slip off warm gloves to attend to this 
detail. 

“ As I have emphasized before, this 
expedition was built on the experience 
and achievement of others. Rolex 
Oyster watches have accompanied 
many previous pioneering expedi- 
tions. They performed splendidly, and 
we have indeed come to look upon 
Rolex Oysters as an important part 
of high climbing equipment.” 


15th June, 1953 
Khatmandu 





W 
ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of 
Time measurement 
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THE ROLEX EXPLORER, a mew 
watch built specially for scien- 
tists and explorers. The famous 
Oyster waterproof case has been 
strengthened to withstand every 
concelvable hazard. It is wound 
automatically by the Rolex Per- @ 





luminous 
black dial. It costs £49.19.6d., 
including the steel bracelet. 





THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR), 1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 





Beretcap! 

Write for addresses 
co Kangol Led, 
Publicity Dept. 

39 Fitzroy Square 
London W.!. 


The comfort of 
a cap with 
the ease of a beret 
Price 10/6 
Beretcap de-luxe 15/- 








: afipe rayce, mn workmanship, in d 
ne! cigar+- EL TROVADOR— sta 
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VeryY mobile 





Top 
Diplomat [i black o 


Centre 
Sackville latcut dress stove 
Albemarle, from last 99, has no tows 


Leff 
Chetwynd fh black o 


Last 73, price 11 


Right 
Wentworth [i brown Gayton call 
roo/e. (The samme shoe but with ere 


What apter display than a ‘mobile’ for shoes of such . Bracskic, s 90/9) Hoth from last o6 


Better 
Chambertain | 


Price 9 


versatile, balanced mobility as Church’s? Treading the 

mill in the city, ‘tripping the light’ in the West: taking a stance 
at Hoylake, heel-and-toeing it along the road. Wherever you go 
for whatever you do, it’s a step in the right direction to ask for 
the appropriate Church's shoe, fitting the purpose, the terrain, 


and you-—with inimitable perfection. 


Church’ 


Famous English shoes 


At prices from 89/9 to 115/- from Church's Agents North, South, East, and West. For nearest address write to 





e 
‘nglishman'’s 
uide to 
Smirnoff 
Vodka . 


The Island Race ate among 
the world’s most discerning drink- 
ers. They are, however, notably 
conservative in their tastes, 
preferring to stick to what they 
know than experiment with alien 
beverages of doubtful potency. 
Believing, however, that Englishmen* should share in the 
pleasures of cocktail imbibers in other lands, we gladly provide 
a few facts about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka. 





1. Smirnoff Vodka is a amooth palatable 
drink, no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky vf Rum. 


3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a mow attrac- 
tive drink taken straight “a la Russe”, 
especially when accompanied by sav- 
ourles, 





& Smirnoff Vodka is today one of 
America’s most popular drinks, where 
it is used as the blending spirit for new 
and established cocktails as well as for 
long drinks. 





4 Smirnoff Vodka is made in this 
country accordi to the traditional 
recipe used by “Pierre Smirnoff, pur- 
veyor of Vodka to the Imperial Court 
of Russia. 





ry Smirnoff instead of Gin in your 
favourite cocktail, Try a VoDKATINI 
(Smirnoff Vodka and Vermouth 
mixed in your favourite propor- 
tions) and a scREwDRIVER (Smirnoff 
Vodka and Orange Juice), 


Tee GEnuineg 


mirn 


* To say nothing of the Scots, the 
Welsh and those of the Irish 
whose pleasures 

Anow 110 

frontier 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL GOOD WINE MERCHANTS, CLUBS AND BARS 
Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Ms., Oval Road, Regent's Park, London, N.W.1 
Sole distributors in United Kingdom, W. & A. Gilbey, Led 
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PARK GATE 


QUALITY STEELS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Ae 





from black bars 
to 


fluted rollers 
THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL CO. LTD, ROTHERHAM 


TELEPHONE : ROTHERHAM 2141 (10 fines) TELEGRAMS ; YORKSHIRE, PARKGATE. YORKS 








DRAWING by Michael Ayrton 


No. 4 ina series of advertisements showing the work 
of contemporary artists. 
A 01G WAME 18 THE CHEMICAL WORLD One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 


hydrosulphites, liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine, 
Brotherton Makers of an extensive range of Metachrome 
dves for dyeing wool in ali its forms 
Brotherton & Co. Lid., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, 
— 


Glasgow and London. Works at Birmingham, Wakefield and Birkenhead, 
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Essolube motor oil is sealed for pro- 
tection of quality. It keeps your car's 
engine running smoothly and efficiently 
— which is why the leading racing 


FOR PROTECTION 
drivers always rely on it. 


This clear, clean mineral oil, approved 


by British motor manufacturers, is 
Prov obtainable from leading garages and 
service stations in a wide range of 


BY MOTOR MANUFACTURERS grades that meet the requirements of all 


motor vehicles 


Every bottle of Essolube motor oil 
bears the name of the world's largest 
Guaranteed and most experienced oil company — 
ESSO ... your guarantee of out- 
Standing quality, extra cleanliness and 
unequalled all-round engine protection 


7 


Esso 


THE FU? YYALITY MOTOR OIL 














COMPANY MEETINGS: J, 


ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION 
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Odeon Theatres Limited and Subsidiary Companies 


British Films make Further Progress 


RESULTS AT RECORD LEVEL 


HE Seventeenth annual general meeting 

of Odeon Theatres, Ltd., and the annual 

meetings of its subsidiary companies, 
British and Dominions Film Corporation Ltd., 
Gaumont-British Picture Corporation Ltd., 
Odeon Associated Theatres Ltd., and Odeon 
Properties Ltd., were held on October 8 at 
the Dorchester Hotel, London, W. 


Mr. J. Arthur Rank, p.L., j.P., the Chairman, 
presided, 


The following are points from his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended June 26, 1954: 


I have pleasure in presenting to you the 
Group Accounts for the year ended June 26th, 
1954. You will agree, I believe, that the position 
disclosed both as to our trading results and 
financial position can be regarded as satisfactory. 


In 1952 I reported that the trading results 
constituted an all-time record in the history of 
the Group and marked the successful completion 
of the re-organization and streamlining of the 
Organization following the severe financial 
setback of 1949, 


In 1953 we were able to secure a modest 
though satisfactory advance in trading profits 
and again in 1954 we show a further improve- 
ment, 

Having regard to the many 
in the entertainment world, including the 
important developments of television, the 
maintenance of our Group operating profits 
at an annual figure in excess of five million 
pounds for the last three years is highly 
satisfactory. 

This satisfactory position does not give rise 
to a feeling of complacency in the minds of 
your Directors and Executives. The good 
results have been achieved by hard work and 
competitive effort. There will be no slackening 
of tempo on the part of the Management team 
in endeavouring to anticipate and meet the 
constantly changing conditions in the 
entertainment industry. 


Television is undoubtedly a_ formidable 
competitor, but it is reassuring to know that 
during our last financial year, during which 
the number of television sets increased sub- 
stantially, there was an actual increase of 
more than 3 per cent. in the number of 
attendances at the Group’s U.K. cinemas 
over the previous year, So long as we provide 
films of high entertainment value in well 
equipped and efficiently operated theatres, I 
have no doubt that the cinema industry will 
maintain its important position in the enter- 
tainment world—and in this connection I would 
emphasize the vital importapce of an adequate 
supply of British films. 


roblems existing 


ODEON THEATRES LTD. 

The Capital and Revenue Reserves in total 
at June, 1954, amounted to £4,351,161 or over 
four and a half times the Issued Ordinary 
Capital of Odeon Theatres Ltd. 

Bank Loans and Overdrafts at June, 1954, 
amounted to £5,167,799 compared with 
£5,804,998 at June, 1953. 


The value of Film Productions at June, 1954, 
amounted to £3,137,529 compared with 
£2,943,901 a year ago. 


During the year the Group Film Production 
Scheme to which I have referred last year has 
been in full operation. The Odeon and 
Gaumont Groups participate on a 60/40 basis. 

I am pleased to say that the results have so 
far been satisfactory in that based on our normal 
method of valuation the films released during 
the year show, in the aggregate, a profit. I 
would emphasize, however, that this result 
has been achieved only with the assistance 
of the British Film Production Fund, the 
continuance of which is vital to British film 
production at at least its present level. It 
is, of course, of equal importance to British 
exhibition interests, so that they may have an 
adequate supply of Box Office product. 

The Group profit before providing for taxa- 
tion amounted to £5,524,129 compared with 
£4,738,910 in 1953. Taxatior. absorbed 
£3,259,474 or approximately 59 per cent. of the 
net profits. 

After providing for outside shareholders’ 
interests the net profit after Taxation applicable 
to Odeon ‘Theatres Ltd. is £1,031,080 compared 
with £1,190,532 in the previous year. 

The statement then reviews the activities of 
Odeon Associated Theatres Ltd., Odeon Pro- 
perties, Ltd., the Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation Ltd. and British and Dominions 
Film Corporation Ltd. and continues: 


Film Production, Our decision in the 
latter part of 1952 to terminate the Agreement 
which we had with the National Film Finance 
Corporation and undertake 100 per cent. 
financing of our production programme at 
Pinewood has been justified. It is our intention 
to maintain our programme at Pinewood at 
approximately 15 films a year, and to finance 
a material portion of the “‘Ealing’’ programme 
covering some 6 films per year. 

Our Organization has shown over the years 
the desire to make films of outstanding artistic 
quality and thus help to expand the range of 
people who wish to see films, but we do not 
forget that such a policy can only achieve 
results slowly. 

Our production policy, which is achieving a 
measure of success, would not have been possible 
without the aid of the British Film Production 
Fund. It is important to realize that as long as 
70 per cent. or any proportion of that order of 
screen time is devoted to American films, it is 
impossible for the British Production Industry 
to continue without the Fund’s support. 

When people ask ‘‘When will the British 
Film Industry be able to stand on ‘ts own feet?” 
the repty must be ‘‘/f you mean that the receipt 
of the sum approximating to £3 million by 
British producers out of the Fund is equivalent 
to not standing on our own feet, then the answer 
must be—never.”” In my view this is a very 
economical way of maintaining an important 
National Industry. 

I hold the view, in addition, that it is im- 
possible to make motion pictures of quality and 
entertainment value on the basis of servicing 


our home market only, be it protected or not. 
Films, basically, are international, and as such 
have to compete on equal terms with those of 
other countries, but a satisfactory home market 
is neceseary for success. 

It must not be forgotten that the purpose for 
which the Fund was set up was twofold: to 
develop a measure of economic security and 
thus create financial confidence, and to increase 
output. Both are slowly coming about, and in 
the latter connection eighty-nine films in excess 
of 6,500 ft. in length were produced by the 
Industry this year compared with sixty-three 
in 1952. 


Entertainment Tax. I am happy to say 
that Mr. Butler granted Entertainment Tax 
relief to the Industry of approximately £34 
million. This relief was considerably less than 
that asked for by the Industry, but nevertheless 
was welcome. However, I am sorry to say the 
sum granted was not of such magnitude as to 
make it possible to pass on a portion of it to the 
public by means of a reduction in admission 
prices. 

In this country the Group took in at the 
Box Office last year £29,929,775 and paid 
Entertainment Tax of £11,484,009, being 
38.37 per cent. of the year’s receipts. 

During the year under review 236 theatres 
operated at a loss of approximately £588,000 
before providing for interest on capital employed 
and excluding profits on sales made in the 
theatres. Even allowing for profits on theatre 
sales an overall net loss was incurred in these 
theatres before charging interest on capital, this 
in epite of the fact that these same theatres paid 
£3,189,254 in Entertainment Tax. 

The Chancellor's sympathetic consideration 
of our problem has been of assistance, neverthe- 
less it has not been of sufficient magnitude to 
solve it. 

I would stress once again that fhis problem 
is not only acute in the case of little theatres 
but is equally vital for all types of theatres, 
particularly many of the largest and most 
modern. 


EXHIBITION. 


Domestic. We have had on the one hand 
rising costs, and on the other the inability 
to adjust admission prices through the incidence 
of Entertainment Tax. But in spite of these 
difficulties, through efficient and aggressive 
management we have been able to maintain 
our overall profits, and in this result British 
films have played an important part. Of the 
best twenty-four Box Office attractions played 
on our two Circuits twelve were British and 
twelve were American. The receipts from 
these*two Groups were almost exactly equal. 
This is a great achievement by British films 
when one compares the resources which are 
available to the American motion picture 
industry with those in this country, 

A most encouraging factor has been the 
continued rebound in our theatre business in 
certain of the larger television-saturated areas, 
where the novelty of television has fallen off 
and the period of instalment payments for the 
television sets has becn completed. 
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_We have maintained our theatres in the 
highest state of efficiency and have spent and 
charged to revenue more in the year under 
review than in any year since the war. 

In fact, our total expenditure on theatre 
maintenance and renovations for the nine years 
ending June, 1954, amounts to £8,800,000. 


In the absence of an accepted Industry 
standard of screen ratio, we have equipped our 
theatres wherever warranted with large, all- 
purpose screens, which are adaptable to the 
showing of pictures of any ratios likely to be 
used in the foreseeable future. 

During the year we have expended in excess 
of £600,000 on the installation of large screens, 
stereophonic sound, and anamorphic lenses. 

It must not be forgotten that the mechanical 
aids are of assistance to the Industry in that 
they enable it to present its entertainment 
under better conditions and arouse public 
interest in it, but the makers of entertainment 
films must realize that the new techniques are 
not the answer to the Industry's basic problem 
which remains unchanged: entertainment is 
governed by the film’s story content and the 
way in which it is presented—in other words, 
its entertainment value. 

I doubt if we shall feel the effect of sponsored 
television during the coming year, but I should 
say that whilst it will undoubtedly increase 
competition in that it will give an alternative 
programme to the viewing public, nevertheless 
I am confident that the entertainment which 
this Industry has to offer is far greater than that 
which television can offer now, or in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Overseas. Our overseas theatres, both 
those directly operated by us and those in which 
we are in association with partners, have made— 
with one exception—further progress during 
the year. This progress has been greatly 
assisted by the magnificent results which these 
theatres have achieved from the showing of 
British films. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
BRITISH OPTICAL AND PRECISION 
ENGINEERS LIMITED 


This Group continues to make progress, and 
for the year ending December, 1953, the profits 


were approximately equal to those of the 
previous year, in spite of the many fundamental 
changes which were going on in certain fields 
in which it is interested. 


There has been considerable change in the 
equipment used in cinemas due to the intro- 
duction of wide screen techniques. The 
Group's factories are working at full pressure 
to meet the large demand for such equipment 
from both home and oVerseas markets. 


I mentioned last year that from the figures 
published by the Board of Trade the Group 
was delivering approximately 50 per cent. of 
the export turnover of this country in the 
products which it handled. From the latest 
figures which have been published it appears 
that we have increased our share of the exports. 
At the present time vigorous efforts are being 
made to increase still further our export 
turnover—this in spite of vigorous competition 
which we are now encountering from German 
and Japanese made products. 

The policy of re-equipping our factories with 
the latest machine tools, etc., is being pursued 
with satisfactory results, leading to increasing 
production and reduced costs. 


PERSONNEL 


The results to which I have already referred 
are primarily due to the efforts of Mr. John 
Davis, who has been ably supported by the 
Joint Assistant Managing Directors, Mr 
Kenneth Hargreavesand Mr. Kenneth Winckles, 
who in turn have been supported by the 
Managing Directors of the various companies 
within the Group, together with the personne! 
and the enthusiasm and support of the whole of 
our manpower which is in excess of 33,000 
people. This manpower, from the highest to 
the lowest, has given enthusiastic, wholehearted 
support to the Management, for which I thank 
them on your behalf and my own 


DIVIDEND 


The net profit after Taxation brought into 
the Accounts of Odeon Theatres Ltd. and 
applicable to the Ordinary Capital is £673,711. 
Your Board feel that the Ordinary Shareholders 
are entitled to participate in the restored 


xvul 


prosperity of the Group They therefore 
recommend an Ordinary Dividend of 15 per 
cent. less tax for the year. 


THE FUTURE 


I am satisfied that this large group of 
companies is soundly and economically admin- 
istered and that the trading results for the 
last three years are evidence of the skill and 
judgment of the executive officials throughout 
the Group. In this connection I must pay a 
special tribute to the Group Managing Director, 
Mr. John Davis, whose brilliant co-ordination 
and direction of so many varied activities has 
undoubtedly been the predominant factor in 
the achievements to which I have referred. 

We have continued to keep in the forefront 
of every form of technical development. I may 
perhaps emphasize our confidence in the future 
of the cinema industry in that we have once 
again undertaken construction of new theatres 
in certain picked localities. 


The present and potential competition of 
television must not be underrated. We shall 
continue to combat this formidable competitor, 
and our success must depend on the entertain- 
ment value of the films we show in the theatres 

British film production is a more vital factor 
to-day than ever before. 

It is impossible to prophesy the future trend 
of trading results, but I see no reason to doubt 
that we shall continue to maintain our position 
in the Industry and, if conditions beyond our 
control permit, to earn reasonable profits 
although I cannot promise that the levei of 
profits earned in the year under review can be 
maintained 

At the meeting of Odeon Theatres, Ld., the 
report and accounts were adopted 


At the meetings of each of the other companics 
the report and accounts were also adopted 


* A copy of the Chairman's full State- 
ment and Annual Accounts may 
obtained from the J. Arthur Rank 
Organisation Ltd., 38 South Street, 
London, W.1. 





FILM PRODUCTION... 


‘ Films representative of this country to assist in upholding its prestige 
abroad and to be of high entertainment value acceptable to world 


audiences. 


Shentall and Laurence Harvey in * ROMLO 


Technicolor on location in and around Verona 


Susan 


{ND JULIET 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX... 


* The problem of entertainment tax is not only acute in the case 
of little theatres but is equally vital for all types of theatres, 
particularly many of the largest and most modern.’ 





Each £1 taken at the box office of United Kingdom 
Cinemas in 1953 was divided in the following way 





9'10 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX 





PRODUCTION 


Paid to the producer via the distributor for hire of film 





6! 


BRITISH FILM PRODUCTION FUND 


Levy to central fund divisible between producers 
of British films, 





17 


DISTRIBUTION 


and other distribution costs 
to meet selling and 


Distributors 
administrative 


Print 
remuneration 
expenses, etc 





8/9 











EXHIBITION 


The sum available to the Exhibition Industry to cover 
all operating and administrative expenses, service of 
capital invested and maintenance and replacement of 
buildings and equipment 








himed in 


Diagram based on Boord of Trade Statistics of division of Box Office takings 








To help enlarge the circle of Britain’s friends, no less than to provide good entertainment, 
is both the business and the privilege of the 
ORGANISATION 


J. 


ARTHUR 


RANK 


LIMITED 





much 
neater with 


LUGITINUNG 


Most men prefer 2 
‘Lightning’ nowadays— 

try this neater fastening / 

on your next pair of A@ 
trousers. Your tailor is 239! 
only waiting for you to @ 
suggest it—and all the Zigeaym 
host ready-made trou- Ziveay 
sers fit ‘Lightning’ too. % 
Neater, quicker, more 
convenient—you'll see. 


LIGHTNING 
the reliable zip 


LIGHTNING FASTENERS LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM 


(A subsidiary company of imperial 
Chemical Industries Lid.) LF 17% 





announcing a unique library 


now you can borrow the books 
you want- whatever the price- 
when they are published 


The Times Library~famous throughout the world- 
now introduces a remarkable new Guaranteed Service. 
You can now borrow the latest books whatever their 
price (except, naturally, for technical books, etc.) as 
soon as they are published. 


Often you see a new book reviewed that you feel you 
must read at once. With this unique service you do 
read it at once. For if there is no copy in stock-and 
that in itself is unlikely-The Times Library will 
immediately order one especially for you. 


Books can be borrowed at the various branches 

of The Times Library throughout the country, or 
brought to you by van or postal delivery. So wherever 
you live you can still get the newest books while they 
are new-in clean, fresh condition, 


With personal exchange of books this new Guaranteed 
Service of The Times Library costs only £3 7s. 6d. a 
year, or £1 2s. Od. a quarter. Inclusive delivery and 
postal services are available at £4 7s. 6d. and £4 8s. 6d. 
a year respectively. 


THE 8@R22¥: TIMES 
LIBRARY 


Wigmore Street London WI Telephone: Welbeck 3781 , 


Please write today or post this coupon for full particulars of 
The Times Library and its new Guaranteed Service: 





To The Times Library (Dept. M2) 
Wigmore Street London WI 

Please send me your illustrated booklet 
“About The Times Library” 


Name (Mr., Mrs., Miss) 


Address 
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Choosing 
your 
Brandy 


FINE CHAMPAGNE COGRAC 


omy Martens 
— 


V.8.0.P 


Lovers of good 
brandy gladly pay a 
little more for a cognac 
which they know to be of 
superior quality. This is why 
they instinctively order Remy 
Martin V.8.0.P. They know it 
is made from grapes of unique 
quality found only in the best 
two areas of the Cognac dis- 
trict of France. They know 
too that Remy Martin 
produces only cognac of 


this superior quality. 
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\ meu people. ee 
are discovering the amazing 
properties of the Dunhill crystal filter 
which not only effectively filters 
the smoke but cools and mellows 
it—adding infinitely to your enjoyment. 


With black, white or coloured mouthpiece. 
Silvium 17/6 Goldium 25/- 


DE’NICOTEA 


CRYSTAL FILTER 
HOLDER 


ALFRED DUNHILL LTD 
30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.! 


Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos 





G> OPEROS THEATRE GLASSES 


By giving you a perfect view An outstanding improvement over 
of the whole stage, Operos ordinary fixed glasses is 
theatre glasses will ensure that hinged body, which enables the 
you see every detail of the eye-cups to be adjusted to suit 
show and greatly add to your the eye separation of the user 
enjoyment £5.5.0 (plus 1/7d. tax on case) 


OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING STORES AND OPTICIANS 





of good address 


Elegance plus individuality, fine cut plus crafits- 
manship, good cloth plus distinetion—that’s what 
goes into the make-up of Drescott clothes. And 
the man who wears Drescott has personality plus. 
You will find Drescott clothes 

in good quality stores all over 

the country, including the 


West End of London. 


An Announcement by 
DRESCOTT CLOTHES LTD of DUDLEY 


in the county of Worcester 
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1S ART OF THE SWiss 


“How long will it keep good time?”’ 


= 


A QUALIFIED JEWELLER answers questions 


NaS in: expe and honesty. He's 


= : to guard, 

He'll explain that a good Swiss 
jewelled-lever watch will keep exact time 
for many, many years. For with a 
jewelled-lever, made by craftsmen as 
superb as the Swiss, lasting accuracy 
is certain. 

But he'll probably ask you to come 
back for a check-up after you’ve worn 
your watch a few weeks. For no two 
people use a watch alike. Yours may 
need a bit of adjustment to the life 
you lead. 

Remember, a qualified jeweller isn’t 
simply a salesman. His care for the 
watch he sells you will last as long as 
you own it. 
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THIS IS THE JEWELLED LEVER 

432,000 times a day these two lever- 
hammers strike the escape-wheel teeth. 
Only if there's a jewel on the head of each 
can the hammers resist wear many years on 
end. For lasting accuracy, jewels elsewhere 
are usefvi, two jewels here are essential. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge 
is your safeguard 
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WATCHMAKER S 
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SWITZERLAND 
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\ ' YHITEHALL may be worried 
about the Dides case, in 
which French military secrets 
are said to have leaked to the Com- 
munists, but the British man in the 
street has a better opinion than before 
of France as a bulwark of Western 
defence. Until now he didn’t think she 
had any military secrets to leak. 


Paper It’s Written On 

THe wages of sin know no peg, but 
fluctuate from a load of bullion to an 
old lady’s rent money, and in circles 
where the sinner’s prowess is pro- 
fessionally discussed it is probable that 
his reputation fluctuates in sympathy. 
This means that the present laughing- 
stock of London’s underworld is the 
gang which planned a recent raid to the 
last detail, and finished up with some 
diplomatic bags addressed to the 
Foreign Office. 


To Please the Groundlings 

PusLiciry given to comforts and 
amenities for air passengers is becoming 
increasingly exasperating for the carth- 
bound man in the street, and Londoners 


io 
& 


are particularly upset over the B.O.A.C- 
proposal to accept fares on the instal- 
ment plan. They want to know when 
London Transport intends to follow 
suit. 





All the Angles 

Mucu admiration was felt in Fleet 
Street for the speed with which the 
Daily Sketch launched its Junior Sketch 
(every Wednesday)—designed to ease 
the pressure of young readers on the 
Junior Express and Junior Mirror. The 


K 


Sketch might then have sat back, com- 
placent at holding its own; instead it 
has swept onward, and now announces 
a Woman's Sketch (every Friday). Thus 
its lead is clearly established, and with 
four days of the week still in hand. 
Even if the Express and Mirror get down 
to it and produce their woman’s papers 
at once, they must do so in the fear that 
the Man’s Sketch, Pet’s Sketch, Motor- 
ist’s Sketch and Pensioner’s Sketch may 
already be lurking in cold storage. ‘To 
say nothing of the Clergyman’s Sketch 
on Sundays. 


Here is Half Wilfred Pickles 


Tue B.B.C. have announced their 
willingness to share their aerial masts 
with the Independent Television 
Authority. ‘To check the present rate of 


resignations it might be as well to 
announce their willingness to share 
their personnel too. 


Missed the Market 

Major Lioyp-Georce’s ration book, 
autographed and dated July 4, the day 
rationing ended, was recently auctioned 
at a Conservative Association bazaar 
and realized twelve guineas. Shrewd 
business men on the organizing com- 
mittee found the incident painful. Ten 
years ago was the proper time for the 
deal. 


H-Line 

MILLIONS suffered bitter disillusion- 
ment to read about the break-up of 
Miss Monroe’s marriage, which had 
been presented as ideal by studio 
publicity men, It was unnecessarily 
brutal of the Express, in an introductory 
heading to the report, to pile on the 
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agony with the phrase, “busts a Holly- 
wood myth,” 


Eastern Approaches 
ELABORATE overtures to the Arsenal- 


Dynamo match included amplified 


music, several speeches, two national 


——~_ 


* 


a at eel 
anthems, the exchange of cordial slogans 
and the presentation of bouquets. ‘This 
disposes of the idea that hostilities 
could break out without formal 
liminaries nowadays. 


pre - 


Conference Industry Note 

ScarporouGn readers of the Gas 
World may feel a certain smugness at 
the headline, “Gas Helps to Make 
Blackpool Rock.” Nothing of the kind, 
they will tell cach other, happened at 
Scarborough. 


The Trouble with a Democracy 

Sir Davin Eccies, who had appealed 
at the Mansion House for higher 
wsthetic standards in the rebuilt City of 
London, obviously felt a stab of dis- 
appointment when he later toured sites 
where work was in progress. “| think 
I was too late with my Mansion House 
speech,” he said, “for it to have had 
much effect on the designs for the 
outside of the buildings which | have 
seen to-day.”” It certainly seems regret- 
table that, on reading reports of Sir 
David's views, none of the firms with 
buildings nearing completion gave 
orders for them to be torn down. 


TV Still Runner-Up 

Part of the Westminster Abbey 
£1,000,000 restoration money is to be 
spent on a tablet outside Poet's Corner, 
commemorating Caxton and his first 





printing press. Caxton has had to wait 
a pretty long time for this, but at least 
by not delaying another five years we 
shall avoid having to add an inscription 
explaining what printing was. 


Natural Hazard 

FasHion manufacturers, it is said, 
are worried by the impending shortage 
of mannequins for their autumn shows, 
as so many of them have got married 
and are taking time off to have babies. 
This is certainly the sort of thing that 


no business man should be up against 
nowadays, and if the country is to get 
on its feet again some legislation must 
be brought in to put an end to mother- 
hood absentecism. 


Right Away, Sergeant 

CONSIDERABLE public misgiving was 
felt over the cancellation of Eastern 
Region trains because so many train 
crews were away in camp for their 
annual Territorial training. If this sort 
of thing goes on the railways may have 
to be taken over by the Army. 


Smile, Please 

PRE-ELECTION campaigns in America 
began well recently with a Democratic 
rally in Utah which enticed supporters 
with a carnival, roast beef barbecue 
dinner, four-round prize fight, motor 
racing, a thirty-minute variety show and 
a raffle for a fourteen hundred pound 
car, Organizers have an easier time in 
this country, where they merely have 
to groom Mr. Attlee for ‘Television. 


A Likely Story 
President Tito is reported to have had his 
eye blacked by a bouquet. 
Dictators for the most part 
Are uneéaviable men, 
But even a dictator 
Can be envied now and then. 


The ordinary husband 
With a shiner on his eye 

Would hesitate to blame it 
On a friendly passer-by. 
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EXERCISE ‘*PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


NOTHER season's manceuvres 
A have given the troops a good 

blow of fresh air. In Germany 
the Dutch, the Belgians and the 
Canadians have extricated themselves 
from the composite multi-national for- 
mations in which they practised fighting 
for NATO and returned to pass the 
winter in the well-found barracks upon 
which General Speidel must now be 
looking so covetously. In Britain the 
last Territorial brigade has advanced 
across Salisbury Plain from The Rings 
010488 to capture the high ground 
north-east of Warminster, and Territor- 
ial adjutants, fretting hourly on the 
verge of apoplexy at the sight of battle- 
dress berets perched high above luxur- 
iant Teddy-boy coiffures that they may 
not order to be shorn, are able to relax 
once more. Redland is at peace with 
Blueland. 

When the public reads the splendid 
accounts of all these proceedings with 
which they are provided by the military 
correspondents of the more thoughtful 
newspapers, do they ever give a thought 
to the tireless work of the Public 
Relations branches of the Service 
ministries which make them possible? 
For it should not be thought that 
military correspondents are free to 
wander alone and unescorted about the 
mimic battlefields, picking up any 
information they can. 

Here, for instance, is Fusilier Bubb. 
“At the Headquarters of C Company,” 
writes a military correspondent in a 








“It's happened. Squad drill’s scrubbed 
and they're having oral German instead.” 
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three-halfpenny newspaper, “I spoke 
to Ronnie Bubb, a tall curly-haired 
youngster from Fulham. Ronnie, who 
in private life is a barrow-boy, is in the 
regimental signallers, where he learns 
to use all the most up-to-date equipment. 

“T asked him how he was enjoying 
his camp. ‘Smashing,’ he told me with 
a Cockney grin.” 

What luck that it should have been 
our Ron! If the military correspondent 
had only chanced to be fifty yards 
farther down the hedge he would have 
met Fusilier Dubb, a short, not to say 
deformed, youngster from somewhere 
else. Dubb, who in private life has held 
twenty-four jobs, if held is the word, 
since he ended National Service eight 
months before, is a runner. Asked 
how he was enjoying his camp, he would 
have said “‘—- waste of time, I call it.”” 

This would have shocked and 
surprised the military correspondent, 
unless he happened to be writing for the 
New Statesman; but as a matter of fact 
Fusilier Dubb has a point. All he knows 
is that he is shivering in a ditch so that 
a load of colonels and brigadiers 
(probably Regulars anyway) can practise 
giving orders. If that’s all they want 
they could hire some Irish layabouts 
from Hyde Park. Him, he would be 
more happily and more profitably 
employed at the dogs. 

The colonel needs sympathy too. 
The Dubbs quite possibly equal the 
Bubbs in his unit; they lost the habits of 
washing, having their hair cut or looking 
after any of their clothing but their bop 
suits within a week of demobilization; 
but they are the material from which he 
has to forge a weapon of war. 

Next training season it would be a 
good idea to leave the Territorials at 
home, the airmen on the ground, and 
have manceuvres simply for the Public 
Relations outfits. These ingenious and 
hard-working officers have long deserved 
a little independent acclaim, and without 
the handicap of real men on the ground 
they could issue communiqués and 
handouts more heartening than ever 
be‘ore. Such an exercise will effect a 
powerful saving in manpower without 
much effect on the war potential of the 
nation, for the rise in morale will cancel 
the drop in efficiency. It could be 
called a P.R.E.W.T. (Public Relations 
Exercise Without Troops). _B. A. Y. 
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TEMPLE OF ATTILA 


SITE 


FOR NEW 
WEHRMACHT 


With the erection of barracks for the new German army the possibility arises that historic 
remains may be uncovered. 





Of All the Saints», 


E all stood up as Mr. Rawlins 
burst into the prefects’ room 
for his weekly laying on of 


inspiration. His eyes were gleaming as 
if, for the first time in all his twenty- 
five years of teaching, he had found the 
one formula that could put an end to 
the inertia of the young. When we sat 
down again there were among us backs 
straight as pokers that were normally 
slumped over in a self-protective arch. 
“Get those windows open,” said Mr. 
Rawlins, and a covey of congenital 
janitors rushed from the front row to 
start pulling at half a dozen defective 
cords that had been trained by us to 
defeat freshness. ‘“‘ Whenever I come in 
here there is a whiff of nicotine and 
moral decline. It never fails to take 
part of the shine from most of the ideals 
that actuated my fingers when I held 
them out to take my diploma.” 

Mr. Rawlins shouted at the cord- 
pullers and they were scared into genius. 
The windows purred open and the 
fumes of weariness thinned. We leaned 
forward, almost as alert as Mr. Rawlins. 

He raised his arm, the impressive 
sleeve of his gown hanging away from it. 
He held it there for several seconds and 
we could see the black cave filling up 
with the items of his agenda. 

“As you know, we propose to hold the 
school eisteddfod once again this year, 
and we hope to make it the best since 
the war. I propose, to deal briefly with 
some of the flaws that I have perceived 
in the organization during the last few 
years. There will always be flaws. I 
mention that for the benefit of those of 
you who flaunt the toga of cynicism or 
idealism even before you have shed the 
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GWYN THOMAS 
short breeches of pubescence. Life, I 
cannot say it too often, is simply the 
detection and mitigation of flaws.”’ 
“Yes, sir,” said Leo Warburton, who 
always said that when he thought that 
Mr. Rawlins had come out with an 
axiom of really rounded sonority. 

“T am for the eisteddfod,” said Mr. 
Rawlins, “although I believe that on 
the whole the Welsh have abused their 
gift of singing and harmonizing. Th 
have shown a tendency to debauch 
eloquence, to encourage the lusher type 
of elegy and the cruder type of hymnal 
bawl. These tactics have blunted a 
good deal of their mental edge and 
brought on a mechanical emotionalism 
which has played the bear with most of 
their political thinking.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sammy Price, who 
always said that when he thought Mr. 
Rawlins was giving the cue for some 
wild argument. 

“Our eisteddfod,” said Mr. Rawlins, 
blazing his anger at Sammy but 
swerving away from the controversial 
point, “is in honour of a saint. Saint 
David, a very fine and early Christian 
who spread the word among your com- 
patriots when woad and mayhem 
played the same réle as rugby and chips 
to-day. The honouring of one saint 
reminds us of the essential unity of 
faith and that is good in a zone where 
any fanatic with a few strips of tin, one 
enrolled zealot and a way of making his 
phobias articulate, can put up a con- 
venticle, each one a burial ground of 
dignity and a breeding place for a 
spurious libertarianism in matters of 
observance.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Sammy Price, who 
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had become a skilled sampler of the 
weird wines of warming belief distilled 
from Mynydd Coch’s more harassed 
midnights. 

“You cannot conduct religion on the 
lines of a ‘Go As You Please’ concert. 
Once I clearly heard from on high the 
sound of a divine tut-tut when one of 
the more clownish pastors of this zone 
unbuttoned his waistcoat to show he 
was broaching the peroration. This 
year we hope to have the entire school 
assembled in the hall. We are unfor- 
tunate in not having a school hall or 
school chapel especially meant for such 
gatherings as these. A school chapel! 
That would impose a new creative 
gravity on the less tractable of our louts. 
How many of you saw the film of Tom 
Brown's Schooldays? How many of you 
remember the splendid twilight glow 
surging through the stained-glass 
windows on to the head of Arnold?” 

We all put our hands up. Some of us 
did not see the picture but it helps to 
drive Mr. Rawlins on to a new point 
to have us share this memory with him. 

“We have a hall with a partition 
which is dragged back and forth at need 
by a squad of boys from IVc whose eyes 
contain as complete a promise of evil as 
I have ever seen. Their aim is to jolt 
this clumsy device off the runners and 
bring it down with flattening impact on 
forty to fifty heads. But we do the best 
we can. The year before I was asked to 
take charge and pack you in scientifically 
there were boys who spent a full 
assembly with one leg out of the 
window, boys who could not rise 
without having four other boys rise with 
them willy-nilly, and there were two 
smaller boys who were forced up the 
flues of that open fireplace in IIB room 
which is the front part of the hall. You 
will remember that when we had all the 
new equipment for the Physics depart- 
ment we tried the experiment of having 
only a small group in the hall and 
relaying the eisteddfod by loudspeaker 
to those classes who remained in their 
form rooms. We overdid that. We were 
so delighted to have these magic devices 
there was a mad rush by the boys to 
hear the affair mechanically and there 
was no one left in the hall to perform. 
We shall retain the microphone this 
year but competitors will be given some 
preliminary drill in approaching the 
thing with composure. Last year there 
would not have been a greater jerkiness 
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“I asked your politics in case the question of a private bed arose.” 


if it had been the swinging head of a 
cobra. 

“T am assigning six of you to wire- 
duty, that is, keeping an eye on the 
wires leading to the microphone. You 
will remember that boy Wilmot last 
year. Entered for the junior boy 
soprano solo at a time when his physique 
and the anarchy of his tone should have 
persuaded Wilmot to stick to something 
in the handicraft and hobbies section. 
The boy was a bag of nerves. Even as 
Mr. Fanshawe, our music master, spent 
the very last moments coaching Wilmot 
in phases of the subtlest soffo voce that 
would fence off the onset of full baritone 
manhood in Wilmot for at least an hour, 
the boy was blind with panic. He 
started dragging the wires before him 
from the door to the stage and went 
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head first into the audience, taking with 
him on this journey not only the micro- 
phone but Miss Pilkington who was 
announcing the marks in the still-life 
competition. I have never seen such a 
shaming sight in my life. It finished 
Wilmot. When he was fished up he 
could have sung ‘Asleep in the Deep’ 
in the original key. And we have asked 
Mr. Fanshawe to allow only entrants 
for that boy-soprano solo who are still 
sure of their vocal ground and to dis 
courage those who have one leg already 
poised over the borders of boyhood. 

“T have also eliminated the ‘Any 
Instruments’ competition as being un 
dignified and potentially subversive 
I’ve never seen such a gaggle of outlaws 
as filed into the hall last year when this 
item was announced, There were those 





“Don't breathe a word, but I’ve been wearing them for years.” 


two boys, Wimpey and Wooland, 
incipient maniacs I’d say, who won the 
hobbies competition the year before 
with a vast collection of hamsters. 
They were given the prize only when 
they promised to switch to fretwork. 
They had made a metal contraption in 
the craft shop with two mouths. They 
were to blow into it and contrive a 
harmonized duet. Their heads were a 
foot apart but by the time they produced 
their first note, a heavy monstrous 
sound, their eyeballs were rubbing but 
with no welcome in either. Then there 
was Farnum of VB, that very tall shy 
boy. He gave a mandolin solo. He was 
crouched over the instrument until no 
one could see it or the face of Farnum. 
Just a great bend of body and a faint 
tinkle coming from beneath. ‘The Head- 
master came in as Farnum was half-way 
through ‘Charmaine.’ I say it was 
that piece because I had seen Farnum 
earlier holding a copy of sheet music 
with that name on the cover. You would 
have needed to be a spaniel to gather the 
melody from the actual performance. 
I’ve never seen the Head look so 
puzzled. He asked Farnum if he were 
on next and Farnum’s head almost 
came up from behind to explain that he 
was already in action. 

“Then there were those accordionists. 
Seven of them with huge instruments 
all playing ‘Down by the Ol¢ Bull 
and Bush.’ I asked them why they 
had picked a piece with such over- 
tones of licence. They explained that 
the song had been specially arranged for 
them to contain a unique number of 
spirited glissando passages and that it 


was a favourite item of Madame 
Theodora, which is the name of a 
woman who organizes an accordion 
band in this area. You remember the 
case of Pincott? I had taken over the 
chair from Mr. Fanshawe and I called 
Pincott’s name. He was there in a 
corner braced to play, and I will tell you 
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that Pincott was girded with as great a 
total length of leather strap and weight 
of ‘buckle as any working stallion. He 
made towards the stage. He didn’t 
move an inch. Some helper, moved by 
a hatred of Pincott or that tune, had 
tied Pincott’s straps around a radiator. 
Pincott is a strong boy and he was 
in a rage to perform because that 
Madame Theodora had promised the 
first three boys in the competition a 
place in some small exclusive chamber 
group of accordionists which she intends 
taking on a tour of hospitals to chasten 
disease and madden the patients. He 
became so panicky when he heard my 
tone he almost reached the stage with 
the wall attached to him. You possibly 
recall the quip I made at the expense of 
Pincott. I stroked the gleaming ivories 
of his instrument and I said ‘I suppose 
you get this too through the National 
Health.’ Observe my use of the satiric 
vein there. When the fabric of absurdity 
becomes too close and oppressive break 
the tension with a jest.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sammy Price, with 
the straightest face on earth. 


Civil Clean-Up 


“* Civil servants have been asked to co-operate in a Government 
drive to brighten offices and improve cleanliness and working 
Dirty cups should not be left on desks among a 
heap of papers or files ...”’—Daily Telegraph 


conditions. 


OW o’er the Civil Lords’ austere Domain 
Unwonted Rule and awefull Order reign: 

No longer ’mid accumulated Piles, 
The lithe Machines, the confidential Files, 
Shall stand the soiled piece of China’s Art 
Whose morning Nectar warm’d Belinda’s Heart, 
Nor longer sear with fierce and tropick Heat 
The polish’d Table or th’ upholster’d Seat. 
See Janus from the mural Plaster tear 
The tatter’d Chronicles of yesteryear, 
To secret Store with furtive gesture turn, 
And quite conceal the antiquated Urn. 
Where once, unwatch’d, the fretted Pen decay'd, 


Lo! now the ready Steel in order lay’d; 
Turgid no more, the ebon depths invite 

The eager Nib, and bid the Stranger write; 
No more the camber’d Tray his Eye offends 
Who voids the Pipe, and stubs the fiery Ends. 
In hygienick Bliss the livelong Day 

Belinda smiles, and all the World is gay. 
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ACANTHUS — 


only on condition they do not disturb the family.” 


“Visitors are allowed 





The Pursuit of Fame 


IS GRACE doesn’t half 
sound in a wax this morn- 
ing, ducks.” 

And certainly the fairly 

big house, what in France 

would have been called a 

private hotel, in Kensington Gardens 

resounded with roars of rage from 
Uncle Hambrose’s study downstairs. 

“Bet he’s had another bad review,” 
sighed Popsy, who was having her ears 
scrubbed and attempting to read La 
Madone des Sleepings at the same time. 
“He'll be gunning for me any moment 
now, I suppose.” 

The explosion of a_ blunderbuss 
pistol—a relic of Uncle Hambrose’s 
service in the Artists’ Rifles (Home 
Guard Section)}—proved her to possess 
prophecy in addition to her other gifts. 

“Come down at once, Popsy, you 
dreary little witch!” 





“1 would never have thought of that.” 


“Oh dear, I better dash,” and dis- 
regarding Nannie’s “Put on a clean 
pinny first,” Popsy headed for the 
staircase. 

Uncle Hambrose—-a name which had 
been in the family for generations, the 
H silent as in héraldique—motioned 
her grimly through the door of his study 
with the smoking antique. Over the 
mantel- or rather chimney-piece hung 
the dried heads of four critics who had 
reviewed adversely his Anatomy of 
Snobbery, and the framed copy of 
Burke’s Peerage with which he had 
battered them to death. 

“Rotten press, Uncle?” 

“Press!” said Uncle Hambrose dis- 
gustedly. “An expression, I presume, 
you've picked up from that cor- 
respondence course of yours—what? 
Damned if I know where all this 
modern middle-class education is leading 
to, I’m sure.” 

“The Book 
Society Choice, — I 
hope, Uncle Ham- 
brose.”’ 

“And the _best- 
seller lists, eh? Well, 
one thing about you, 
you certainly know 
what you want, even 
if you do write about 
‘the gift of the gab’ 
and people ‘unburd- 
ening’ themselves 
and ‘flats’ ‘decora- 
ted in the most ex- 
pensive kind of 
modern taste.’ 
Comes of reading to 
many fashion maga- 
zines, | suppose. 
Still, if you want to 
sell thirty thousand 
copies you can’t have 
too much of that 
kind of tripe, alas!” 

“That’s what I 
thought, Uncle.” 

“New, this novel 
of yours—shocking 
stuff, but it’s got 
points already- 
what the deuce made 
you call it Love a la 
Francaise? Nothing 
about Frogs in it.” 
464 
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“Good  selling-title, Uncle. Be- 
sides—-—"” 

“Title!” interrupted Uncle Hambrose 
scornfully. “Only book-sellers and 
travellers and sewers—I mean reviewers 
—talk about titles. It’s a trade-term, 
fit only for the use of tradesmen! / 
have a title—books have names. Is 
that plain?” 

“Yes, Uncle. But I was going to tell 
you about this Frenchman, The hero 
of my novel. He comes in half-way 
through, sweeps poor blissful Belinda 
off her feet, and sets her up in a fl—an 
appartement in the Bois. She becomes 
a sort of tartine de haute classe, you see, 
with mounds of swish Paris frocks and 
simple ravishing hats with flowers all 
over them and high cork-soled shoes, 
and——-"” 

“But what about the Frog himself? 
Has he got a title?” 

“His name, Uncle, is Jean-Maric- 
Dagobert de la Haultcouture-Clichy.” 

“TI mean, does he belong to the 
noblesse? Les gens de la haute, quoi!” 

“He’s a Marquis, descent as long as 
your arm, coming straight down from 
Charlemagne. Of course, I could make 
him a Dic if you think it’d have more 
snob-appeal . . .” 

“Rubbish! J’m a duke, and what did 
it ever get me? Called a snob by some 
puling highbrow, that’s what, and all 
because I had a coronet stamped on the 
cover of my book! No, Popsy, you take 
my tip and play safe. Make him a 
Prince—a Prince of the Blood! You 
can’t go far wrong then.” 

“Oh, Uncle Hambrose, what a spiffing 
idea! Why, that’d make Belinda almost 
a—a King’s Mistress, wouldn’t it?” 
said Popsy, enchanted at this prospect. 
Already new scenes were taking shape 
in her mind: a dinner-party at some 
great French House, perhaps even a 
Ball: the door opening on “a kaleido- 
scope of glitter,” women—all beauties, 
of course—‘sparkling with jewels,” 
moving on “warm waves of scent . 

“Plenty of clichés, that’s the ticket,” 
Uncle H.mbrose was saying, as though 
he'd read her thoughts. “Course, they 
teach you all that at the correspondence 
school, I dare say, but still, in handling 
the scenes in /a Société you can’t have 
too many. Now this Jean-Thing, 
what’s he look like, eh? Tall, dark and 
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And what’s he 


elegant, I'll be bound. 
say when he first meets this girl?” 
“*Vous avez failli me faire attendre, 
You see, he’s frightfully over- 
bearing, really madly rude—at least he 


Uncle. 


would be for an Englishman, but 
French aristocrats haven't any manners 
except when they’re with people of 
their own genre, and that’s just what 
makes Belinda such a sitter for him...” 
“Yes, yes, the Rochester touch. 
Never fails with the female reading 
public, never has, never will. Don't 
forget to have him say that opening 
sentence is a quotation from an ancestor 
of his—gives the clue to his royal 
descent right away. Play the French 
stuff as blatantly snob as you like, 
everyone’ll lap it up. But—and here’s 
a word of warning, my girl—go easy on 
the English side. Naturally the English 
characters must all have titles too, and 
you must get that information over in 
the first few pages, but do it gently. Let 
the reader find it out almost for herself. 
Casual understatement. Modesty. Bit 
of quiet patriotic blah about the beau- 
tiful countryside here and there——” 


gentilhommes in her day . 


‘And then, once we're in France, | 
can really go to town?” 

Uncle Hambrose shuddered. 
“London, my dear—not ‘town.’ Really, 
these bourgeois expressions aren’t suit- 
able for a gentlewoman. Where was | 
now? Oh, yes. Encourage all the con- 
ventional ideas about the French—that 
Frenchwomen, especially of the upper 
ton, are chic and have ‘perfect taste,’ 
that the French are ‘ practical’ and have 
love-affairs—‘discreetly,’ of course 
all over the shop after marriage, that 
French handwriting is unreadable 
and French cuisine always delicious 
you know the sort of muck, I don’t 
doubt.” 

“I do indeed, Uncle. I'm giving 
darling Belinda a rival—Reine-Bécassine 
de la Tour Eiffel, she’s called, married 
to a  Vicomte—but Jean-Marie- 
Dagobert’s wise old cousine-germaine, 
who’s been a terrific hit with the 

“Yes, yes. Spare me the rest, I’m 
sure it all works out happily in the end. 
But a last bit of advice—don't keep 
your Frenchman from appearing until 
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the middle. Bring him on straight away 
— in the first few lines, if possible. ‘Then 
the female public’ll be slayed-——as 
you'd doubtless put it—from the 
word Go. And it’s the gentlewomen 
—God bless ’em!—that we're really 
after, eh?” 

“Et comment, Uncle Hambrose!" 

“Oh, and make this frog-chappie a 
general too. Never does any harm 
remember Miss Du Maurier.”’ 

“She’s never absent from my 
thoughts, Uncle.” 

“Excellent! Well that's all for now, 
you little stinker. Run along and play 
with your skunk.” 

“ Nightie-night, Uncle. 
blooming well oblige.” 

J. Macraren-Ross 


And noblesse 


a a 


**Man,’ he said, ‘we've got a sound 
investment here.” And the kind, cleansing 
laughter of rugged Durham splattered 
against the walls and rebounded from the 
famous mirrors.”—Sunday Graphic 


Thing unknown in the Stock Exchange 
building. 





Dear Sir... 


VEN though I was educated in 
E Bradford elementary and second- 
ary schools when education was 
education and consisted of dour atten- 
tion to the blackboard, the exercise 
book and the pen with a scratchy nib, 
I can, to-day, neither spell nor write 
legibly. Fortunately I have in turn been 
an Army staff officer, a trade union 
official, an economist and a Member of 
Parliament, and so have been called 
upon to do neither since the age of 
twenty-two. I have made my com- 
munications with the outside world 
through a succession of shorthand 
typists, or private secretaries as they 
called themselves when I assumed the 
dignity of a room of my own with a 
carpet on the floor. 
At times I have wished that I were 
as gifted as my older parliamentary 
colleagues who sit in the Library of the 
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House, reach forward for a sheet of 
paper, embcssed blue or red according 
to political affiliation, pluck a pen from 
the tray and commence, by manipula- 
tion of the pen over the paper, to give 
expression to their thoughts. 

Life for the dictating animal is 
hazardous. Our relationships with 
outer humanity depend on the whims 
and dexterity of young ladies whose 
minds are on other and more 
important things. On one occasion this 
almost caused a breach between the 
British Labour Movement and the 
American Progressives. At a Fabian 
Society Summer School | met an 
American progressive lady who had 
escorted to Britain a number of rather 
younger American progressives. She 
had upswept spectacles that made her 
look like a pixie with a social conscience. 
She was dressed in a cute hair style, red 





lipstick, a smart two-piece from Macy’s, 
sheer nylons, shoes that were not quite 
practical, a cloud of perfume and a note- 
book and pencil. She asked more 
questions than all the Fabians put 
together and she actually wrote the 
answers down in the notebook and 
typed them out each evening. 

In February the following year she 
wrote to me from an address in Wash- 
ington, D.C., advising me that she 
would be returning to England for high 
summer and Fabian high jinks with a 
new batch of young progressives. | 
dictated an acknowledgment. “Dear 
Miss Welsh,” I dictated, “I am 
delighted to hear that you will be 
leading your ‘Innocents Abroad’ again 
this year.” 

I rather liked the touch as I said the 
words. Shows, I thought, that even 
politicians are aware of Mark Twain 
and American literature. “Sign it 
for me and post it,” I said to my 
secretary. 

When I met the American progressive 
lady during the summer on the lawn 
of Beatrice Webb House, Dorking, 
after a lecture on joint consultation in 
the workshop, she was distant and 
unfriendly—more like an American 
reactionary than an American progres- 
sive. Suddenly, eyes flashing behind the 
upswept spectacles, she tore a letter out 
of the leather haversack which American 
ladies were using for handbags that 
year. It was my letter of February. 

“What did you mean by that?” she 
asked quietly, rather too quietly. 

I opened it and read. 

“Dear Miss Welsh,”’ it said, “I am 
delighted to hear that you will be 
leaving your innocence abroad again 
this year.” 

As against the young lady who 
stenographs with indifference there is 
the participating partner who enters 
vigorously into the business at hand. 
I was served by such a one for a 
delirious eighteen months. She was a 
Canadian who had previously worked 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company. This, 
with its emotive connotation of Red 
Indian trappers, dog-sleigh drivers 
shouting “Mush! Mush!” and Canadian 
Mounted Police induced in me a 
starry-eyed respect even though I knew 
that her office had been among the 
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street cars two blocks from Eaton’s 
Store in central Toronto. 

To her, every word I dictated was to 
be weighed, criticized, discussed and 
usually altered before being taken down. 
She would think up improvements 
while translating her shorthand. She 
brought to the routine correspondence 
a moral indignation and a passion for 
doing good that introduced a new note 
into the rather formal relationships 
between M.P. and local sanitary 
inspector. 

One day she handed me a registered 
packet containing a forty-two-page letter 
detailing the evidence in support of a 
complaint from a constituent that secret 
wireless stations controlled by the 
T.U.C, were picking up and broad- 
casting his thoughts. These cases do 
crop up. I never know whether to 
humour them or not. So I dictated a 
sympathetic note suggesting that this 
matter should be discussed with a 
doctor, but that, if my constituent 
wished, he could write to my good friend 
Sir Vincent Tewson of the T.U.C., 
whose address I enclosed. But my 
Canadian was not taking it down—she 
was looking at me bleakly. 


“This man,” she said icily, like 
Hudson’s Bay in winter, “has come to 
you for help, and you're letting him 
down. Don’t you realize you might be 
able to cure him?” 

I demurred. She insisted. Finally | 
mustered courage enough to face all the 
Hudson's Bay Company. “Cure him 
yourself,” I snapped. She closed her 
book and stalked out. 

Two days later she came bounding 
into the Interview Rooms at the House 
of Commons radiating womanly superi- 
ority. “I have cured that poor man,” 
she announced, “I told him to meet me 
in the Central Lobby. I told him that 
it was sometimes necessary for the 
T.U.C, to listen te people’s thoughts 
on the radio, otherwise how could they 
deal with Communist infiltration? I 
told him that you had tremendous 
influence with the General Council and 
that you had convinced them that they 
were listening to the wrong man, I told 
him that it will not happen again. He 
was most grateful.” She opened her 
notebook. ‘‘So now he is cured,” she 
added complacently. 

The next day he was waiting for her 
outside the House to thank her for all 
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she had done. The day after he turned 
up to report that the T.U.C. had not 
tuned in once in forty-eight hours. 
The next day he met her as she was 
waiting for an 88 bus. He insisted 
on escorting her to the door of her 
flat as a token of gratitude. He also 
paid her eightpenny fare. 
later he pounded on her door at 7 a.m. 
to report that the wireless had been 
listening again during the night and 
could she please take it up again. 

Within a month she went back to 
Canada. 

So between the indifferent secretary 
and the enthusiast what remains? Only 
one thing. My daughter, aged six, is 
being taught to write what they call an 
Italic Discursive hand. I shall take 
instruction from her in the evening. 


‘Two days 


a a 


‘If you know a man who is getting worricu 
about his figure, why not suggest that s 
made-to-measure corsets for men . . . at 60 
will solve his problem?” 

Advertisement in The Daily Telegraph 


The exercise would probably do you 
both good. 





Maligned Men 


HE safest plan, for those who 
want to stand well with posterity, 
is to commit, or at any rate appear 
to have committed, a whole series of 
monstrous crimes with, preferably, some 
unprintable indulgences thrown in. 
It may be necessary to wait a little while, 
sometimes as much as a thousand years 
or more, for reinstatement; but sooner 
or later sturdy champions will arise to 
paint the picture in its proper colours. 
Your traducers will be traduced, your 
murders will be shown to be based on 
tainted evidence, or at worst to be no 
more than peccadilloes endemic to the 
age in which you lived, your excesses 
will be dismissed (as excesses should be) 
as the idle tittle-tattle of the court. 
The alternative, to live a life of simple 
virtue and make a positive fetish of not 
putting rivals to death, is in the long 
run less satisfactory, ‘Time, in the shape 
of some writer with a keen insight into 
the human heart, will thrust his finger 
beneath the smooth crust and pull out 
a plum of quite startling putridity. 
These two opposed literary processes 
the former known, a little crudely, 
as “whitewashing,” the latter as “a 
penctrative psychological study ’’—com- 
bine to produce a pleasant levelling-off 
of reputations. ‘The few faint spots 
that are permitted to remain on the 
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escutcheon of some bloodthirsty old 
tyrant can be set off against the ugly 
canker discovered in a _ long-dead 
spinster’s bosom. But the tyrant, whose 
blemishes if any were on the surface, is 
apt to run out the winner in popular 
esteem. Tiberius emerges, on the whole, 
as a more suitable companion for a 
young girl than, say, Emily Bronté. 
Something, obviously, must have 


given rise to this stream of platitudes. 


Born October 2, 1452, King Richard 
Ill at Fotheringay. His American 
friends honour the memory of this fine 
ruthlessly maligned man, killed solely 
by treachery. Strange, no plaque in 
the Abbey to counterbalance the 
Henry VII Chapel, gilded monument 
to an upstart regicide. We mourn him. 

-Friends of Richard III, Inc., New 
York City. Cable: Dicktri. 

The Times 


Richard III, who was not well thought 
of by a number of his contemporaries, 
had to wait a great deal less than a 
thousand years before his cause was 
taken up. He did not even have to 
wait for his American friends (Inc.) to 
put their notice in the agony column of 
the Times. Horace Walpole had Historic 
Doubts on the Life and Reign of King 
Richard the Third as early as 1767, and 
published them the following year in a 
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book which proved, to his own satis- 
faction, that Richard was innocent of 
the murders of Henry VI and Prince 
Edward, of the Duke of Clarence, of the 
two young Princes, and of his own 
Queen, and was quite a well-shaped 
fellow to boot. That ought to have been 
that. But Horace, as a champion, lacked 
dash. He flattered himself, in his 
Preface, that he had “unravelled a 
considerable part of that dark period,” 
and then weakly went on to add 
“Whether satisfactorily or not, my 
readers must decide. Nor is it of any 
importance whether I have or not. ‘The 
attempt was mere matter of curiosity 
and speculation. If any man, as idle as 
myself, should take the trouble to 
review and canvass my arguments, I am 
ready to yield so indifferent a point to 
better reasons.” 

This is no way to set about de- 
villainizing old tyrants. The thing must 
be done with passion, a closed mind, and 
a firm determination to make use of all 
the mud scraped off your hero for the 
purpose of bedaubing his opponents 
or not at all. “Nor is it of any import- 
ance..." Walpole goes about the 
business as if he were some desiccated 
calculating machine rather than an 
avenging angel (though to do him justice 
he got into a regular tizzy when some 
fellow-members of the Society of 
Antiquaries gladly accepted his invita- 
tion to review and canvass, not to say 
tear into shreds, his arguments). Still, 
he sowed the seed, and since his time 
worthier champions have taken up the 
cause—and dealt, in passing, many a 
shrewd blow at the so-called Henry VII. 

Not least among them the Friends of 
Richard IfI Inc., of New York City. 
Their contribution to the literature of 
the subject is, by comparison with somc 
others (Walpole included), short. But 
it has fire, and it suggests positive action. 
The implied proposal to erect a plaque 
in Westminster Abbey, to counter- 
balance Henry VII's gilded monument, 
is of enormous importance in potential 
consequences. Wherever the memory of 
a public figure is perpetuated in stone 
equal prominence ought (in a country 
dedicated to the principle of fair play) 
to be given to his opponents. Provision 
should be made for putting the other 
fellow's point of view. I should myself, 
as President-elect of the Friends of 
Macbeth, Inc., London, like to see all 
statues of William Shakespeare flanked 
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by effigies of that noble thane and of 
Richard Straightback—such effigies to 
be not less in height than the central 
figure, to have their backs turned, and to 
wear expressions of frowning indigna- 
tion. King John might well be seated, 
muttering in the foreground. Similarly, 
the confrontation of all statues of 
Gladstone with the figure of Disraeli 
reading from his “sophistical rhetor- 
ician” speech could do nothing but good. 
It should also be possible, by careful 
juxtaposition, to knock some of the gilt 
off the monuments of a number of 
prominent divines. 

These are retrospective reforms, 
which can be taken in hand without 
delay. For the future suitable groupings 
of public men not yet ripe for 
petrification will suggest themselves to 
the reader. 
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‘Born in Italy, she came to England last 
year. She had never attended school and 
could not read or wright."’"——-Balham, Tooting 
and Mitcham News and Mercury 


How was her speling? 


“ Not another ball, Tomkins?” 


Dial S for Salvation 


Spiritual help for those troubled in mind and heart is now being given over 
the telephone... The call is taken by a priest, who listens sympathetically and 


then gives his advice.—The Times 


PERATOR! Hullo, operator? I can't hear anything at all. 
What? Yes, of course I’m impatient, but this is an important call. 
Five more faults to report, not counting—-What was that you said? 
No, no, not the supervisor. I was wanting spiritual aid. 
Certainly you cut me off, and just when I had got to grips 
With an agonizing urge to angelolatry and—No, I didn’t hear any pips. 
What's that? I’ve had four minutes, and how much more do I require? 
Look, girl, what's four minutes against an eternity of fire? 
I’m sorry there are callers waiting, but why should I get off the line? 
None of them can have a history that’s half as damnable as mine. 
Language? No, not me, but I heard him when the lines got crossed 
That was a diabolist in Deptford on about a soul he’s lost. 
Yes, well it takes all sorts, and there’s not much harm in a word. 
The other one must have been a woman, judging by the bits I heard. 
Sixpence? But there’s still accidie, and probably simony as well. 
And what may be manicheism, though it’s still too early to tell. 
Look, if I put in a shilling, | reckon that will see me out, 
Even if it proves to be pelagiazaism, which I think is open to doubt. 
Of course I can’t get it out if once the money's put in, 
But pennies cannot purge my doubt or a sixpence settle for my sin. 
What? Well, you may be an agnostic, but they still don’t pay you to scoff 
And how can I achieve salvation if you keep on cutting me off? 
P. M. Husparp 
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My Documentary Film 


UITE a long time ago I 

worked for a film company. 

Cosmos Pictures Ltd. I was 

- in the scenario department, 

lodged in a fake Elizabethan manor 

house, examining scripts written by 

hysterical housewives, They had titles 

like “Hold Back To-morrow” or “ But 

For December?” The department was 

full of baronets, and there was even a 

duchess in a bogus keep. After a time I 

came to the conclusion that my work 
was unnecessary. 

A man who was supposed to be 
descended from Shakespeare was the 
head of the department, and all he 
did was to file my work, Sir Hector 
Engelbrecht, the owner of Cosmos, 
never came near the scenario depart- 
ment at all, and hired his real staff in 
enormous hotels crammed with flowers. 
Peter Pan directed by Eisenstein with 
music by Schénberg starring Rita 
Hayworth and Sir Laurence Olivier. 

So I spent most of my time reclining 
under a tree near an ornamental pond 
containing three contract swans, ‘Time 
went by, and one day I was joined by 
an introspective, bald-headed man. 
We sat together for weeks watching the 


swans. His name was Albertini. “I 





am under contract to Engelbrecht,” he 
said moodily. “I am supposed to be 
directing a film about the Theory of 
Relativity starring Margaret Lockwood. 
I know nothing about the Theory of 
Relativity.” “But why make it?” 
“Engelbrecht is turning intellectual,” 
said Albertini. “I am a documentary 
director, and he feels we are getting 
fashionable.” He sighed. More 
months went by, and one day he 
arrived at the pond to say good-bye to 
me and the swans. “Engelbrecht has 
forgotten about me,” he said, “I can’t 
sce him. I can’t get past the duchess. 


‘It has been nice to meet somebody like 


you who appreciates the meaning of 
Film. Come and see me?” He handed 
me his card, 

One day I called in at the department 
to get some bread for the swans, when 
I was met by my chief. He was in tears. 
“T have bad news,” he said. ‘The 
scenario department has ceased to 
exist.” It took some time for me to 
absorb this information. The world 
outside was a cruel place. ‘‘ Engelbrecht 
has thanked us for all we have done. It 
appears there is a crisis. Even the 
duchess has been liquidated.”” Shake- 
speare’s descendant looked at me 
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miserably. He had six children. We 
shook hands and dispersed. 

It was a bad winter. My wife left me, 
and fog chloroformed the last asters in 
the front garden. I moved to lodgings 
near the hooting vault of Paddington 
Station and locked up old happy 
summers in my heart. Then I re- 
membered Albertini and called at his 
office. ‘‘ Delighted to see you,” he said, 
rising from his desk. “I knew this 
would happen. ‘That is the way they 
treat you and me in the commercial 
film world. You want a job?” “Yes,” 
I said. “I will get you one. The pay 
is not very high in the Documentary 
field, | am afraid. Only four pounds a 
week. And you will start on rather 
routine stuff, of course. But a man of 
your intelligence will rise high.” I 
began work the next week. 

It was the time when Documentary 
makers were employed by the G.P.O. 
All their films had to be about postmen, 
telephones, directories and telegraph 
wire. But privately they were interested 
in Reality, which had just been dis- 
covered. This meant showing to the 
public how ordinary life was, and how 
dull conversation could be. It was a 
revelation. You saw postmen getting up 
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in the morning, coughing, getting on 
their bicycles, sorting letters and knock- 
ing at doors. You heard them talking 
to each other. Naturally. “Hullo, Bill, 
how’s the chilblains?” “Something 
shocking. Will you do the 4.30 col- 
lection?”’ You saw them going home, 
taking off their boots, and talking to 
their wives. “I delivered two letters 
wrong this morning. Wasn’t half a row.” 
“Go on Bert, you're a caution. Ready 
for your cocoa?” But there were 
variations on the theme. Postmen were 
also used symbolically with a poetic 
commentary snapping at their heels and 
their heads in a cloud of atonal. It was 
a far cry from the days when people 
thought of them as automatons in 
peaked caps who got bitten by dogs. 
In fact they began to give themselves 
airs. 

The studio was at Blackheath. 
Albertini found me a chair stuck between 
a moviola and a pile of cans. The room 
was bombarded with noise from sound 
tracks. There was morse, atonal music, 
trains, and TIM. Postman stars 
marched through to the stage. “Hold 
the letter so that we can see it, Mr. 
Todman.” Albertini found me some 
work connected with titling. ‘ For films 
shown at Rest Homes for Aged Post- 
men,” said Albertini, ‘You’ve just 
got to make the words simple.”” I went 
on with this job for six months until 
one day I cornered Albertini and told 
him I wanted to get my teeth into 
something bigger. “All I’ve got is an 
old film which the G.P.O. want to 
scrap,” he said. ‘‘ You can have a shot 
at reconstituting it, if you like.” He 
ran it through for me in the projection 
room. It was about a village with a 
postman, but no other means of com- 
munication. So the villagers decided 
to have telephones installed, and there 
is a frenzy of building, telegraph poles, 
and Post Office technicians measuring 
everything. ‘Then it is spring, and with 
a flourish of daffodils a telephone 
exchange is born, and hundreds of 
people are coiling in smiles, lifting their 
receivers, and gabbling. “A bit 
pedestrian, possibly dull,” said Albertini, 
“but efficient. See what you can do 
with it.” 

This was my chance. From now on 
I was a film director. I wrote a poetic 
commentary and drove out into the 
country in a van and shot millions of 


leaves and insects, and then hired 


guitarists, drummers and extras. ‘Then 
I got hold of old library film stock, 
containing shots of telegraph wire, 
telegraph poles, washing, and postmen. 
I strung all this together with my sound 
track (Elizabethan madrigals) and hired 
an out-of-work actor to speak my com- 
mentary. By now the film ran for an 
hour and a half. The original went 
twenty minutes. My version had 
poetry, rhythm, supermontage, chiaro- 
scuro and sex. I got hold of Albertini 
and invited him into the projection 
theatre. 

As the film unwound itself I felt a 
terrible hollow in the pit of my stomach. 
It was quite clear that the commentator 
had adenoi¢s and you could hear his 
false teeth click above the madrigals. 
The journey out into the country 
became so prolonged I kept on lighting 
cigarettes and throwing them away. 
There seemed an infinity of telegraph 
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poles and washing, and all my extras 
loomed forward with ghastly grins lik« 
YR£ 


holiday snaps at Shoreham-on-Sea 
After an hour of it Albertini suddenly 
got up and burst into tears. I stopped 
the projection, and looked at him in the 
empty theatre. In the distance we could 
hear someone running TIM backwards 
on the moviola. “My God,” cried 
Albertini, putting his hand on my 
shoulder, “what has Engelbrecht donc 
to you, my boy?” He waved his hand 
towards the screen and tottered out of 
the room. I was put back to titling 
But I threw up films and became an 
actor, 
I am still ready to have another go 
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Beauty Bath Ruined 


‘Resipents anp Gait in MILK 


Brighton “Evening Argus 





A Modest Proposal By 


EWS that scientists in Jamaica 
| \ have successfully infected a 

pair of English with a disease 
which, it is calculated, can effectually 
wipe out the English population of the 
world in a matter of seven to eight 
months will no doubt produce the all- 
too familiar crop of protests from the 
sentimentally inclined, many of whom 
show an inability to balance a simple 
profit and loss account. 

One may respect—without concurring 
in—some of the views expressed by 
those who have had an opportunity to 
discuss the experiment and have urged 
that the disease be not spread in- 
discriminately. 

It is undeniable that the symptoms of 
the disease--which has been aptly 
named ‘“ Mumps-a-Daisy"—are un- 
pleasant, and it may well be that this 
fact accounts for an attitude of almost 
hysterical opposition in some quarters. 

(It is worth emphasizing here that, 
scientifically speaking, no one disease is 
any more “unpleasant” than another; 
and it may be stated with some 
assurance that English infected with 
“Mumps-a-Daisy” are not going to 
suffer any worse “ unpleasantness” than 
would result, for example, from a sharp 
dose of radio-active ash, as on Japanese 
fishermen.) 

Symptoms are, 


cuite simply, a 


y ; { vy 
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general swelling of the glands, total 
deafness followed by total blindness, 
and a number of correlated phenomena. 
In fact, those who find the alleged 
novelty of the disease alarming are on 
the wrong track: except that it is incur- 
able and mortal, the disease is very 
similar to the familiar mumps. 

There are those who are already 
advancing such “arguments” as the 
suggestion that it is going to be un- 
desivable and unwholesome for non- 
English children visiting, let us say, the 
Johannesburg Gold Exchange or the 
bars of leading hotels in Buenos Aires to 
be confronted with numbers of swollen, 
deaf and blind English people, many of 
them already sinking into a coma from 
which they will never recover. The 
common-sense answer to that would 
seem to be that people should keep their 
children away from such places until 
the disease has run its course. 

In any case, this type of objection 
results merely from a confusion between 
superficial symptoms and underlying 
facts. ‘To thinking people the question 
must be, obviously; Is someone with a 
capacity to utilize this new discovery 
going to make money out of it or not? 

And here the answer is crystal clear. 

It will be recalled that during the dis- 
cussions which took place on the question 
of the rabbit disease myxomatosis 
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the clinching argument was that the 
farmers—or at any rate some farmers 
—would benefit to the extent of £50 
million per annum. This sum is a drop 
in the bucket compared to what might 
be made by the elimination of the 
English. 

Estimates, necessarily approximate, 
but nevertheless based on careful study, 
show that in South America alone the 
ridding of all industrial and other 
enterprises of the English could produce 
as much as a billion dollars in the first 
year alone, and this sum might well be 
increased when the situation had been 
fully appreciated. 

Mutatis mutandis the same thing 
applies to Asia and Africa. Experts 
state that the possibilities following such 
riddance are “almost limitless.” 

Despiie signs of opposition, there are 
grounds for the belief that the myxo- 
matosis controversy has done a good 
deal to educate the public mind on issues 
of this type. It was, for instance, argued 
that it was somehow “inhumane” or 
even “wrong” for one set of mammals 
to conduct germ warfare against another 
set. There were even those who, dis- 
regarding the perfectly clear financial 
issues involved, were prepared to assert 
that the attack on the rabbits was bad 
for human morale. 

As a German thinker pointed out last 
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week, these are the same sort of people 
who simply could not see why gas- 
chambers were, under certain circum- 
stances, necessary. 

Reporting from South Wales last 
week The Times man in Fishguard, 
noting the success of myxomatosis in 
ridding that entire area of rabbits, quoted 
local opinion on a couple of points 
which are relevant to the present issue. 

Farmers there are taking the view 
that although to a superficial observer 
the rabbits look as though they were 
dying in agony, in reality they probably 
feel no pain, and it is likely that the same 
thing applies to the effects of ““ Mumps- 
a- Daisy.” 

There is, of course, no way of 
estimating with exactitude just how 
much swelling up and going blind and 
deaf and slowly dying hurts English, 
but, as with rabbits, it is better to give 
the disease the benefit of the doubt. 

The other point made in The Times 
report was that after all people have for 
years been protesting against the torture 
of the gin-trap in which rabbits die in 
screaming agony, yet these protesters 
have remained in an ineffective minority, 
so that why should there now be all this 
fuss about myxomatosis? 

The point is well taken. For years 
people have been saying that tearing 
people apart with high-explosive shells, 
or bombs, or disembowelling them with 
steel bayonets is basically undesirable. 
Those advancing this view have re- 
mained in a minority and it ill becomes 
anyone now to attack, as though it were 
some unheard-of horror, the essentially 
realistic process of “Mumps-a-Daisy.” 

The suggestion has been made that 
the elimination of the English may 
bring other and new problems in its 
chain. If, for example, there are no 
English to prey upon and be preyed 
upon will not other pests multiply and 
appetites previously satiated by the 
English seek new satisfactions? 

This is indeed to sup sorrow with a 
long spoon. There is an old proverb 
about not crossing rivers till you come 
to them which might well be borne in 
mind in this connection. 

A possibly more practical matter 
again there is a.certain analogy with the 
case of the rabbits—is that of the 
disposal of the corpses. Probably this is 
a case for a United Nations Commission, 
which should be instructed to clear the 
infected areas with all reasonable 


Coriolanus 


Lorp Braversaook 


“There is a world elsewhere.” 


dispatch. Admittedly large urban con- 
centrations such as the industrial Mid- 
lands and the London area will require 
measures which may be initially expen- 
sive. 

But it is important to keep a sense of 
proportion and to realize that even a 
large initial expenditure of this kind 
may be fully justified by the ultimate 
result. 

One other point which has been 
raised and may be exploited by scare- 
mongers is the suggestion that materials 
handled by infected English may become 
contaminated and infect others. 

There is no scientific basis for this 
belief. It will be perfectly possible to 
drink, for instance, a bottle of English 
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export ale in, say, Montreal without 
fear of any infection, and the same 
applies to English motor-cars, clothes 
and other products. 

As to what happens after the English 
have finally disappeared and are not 
producing these articles, the common- 
sense, and at the same time scientific, 
answer is that we must 
what on earth happens. 


wait and see 


a x 


“I understand that recent falls in the 
number of houses completed are not 
regarded with alarm in Government circles.” 

Belfast Telegraph 
No harm in looking into the staircase 
gradients, however. 
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Drink and the Devil 


SYDNEY. 

O one has ever explained why 

those countries which, on the 

whole, manage their political 
affairs most sensibly, invariably tie 
themselves into legislative knots when 
it comes to the simple business of 
intoxicating drinks. Every Anglo- 
Saxon schoolboy knows that France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain are wholly 
unfit for self-government; but at least 
their citizens can get a drink when and 
how they want it. In the United States, 
Scandinavia and the countries of the 
British Commonwealth, where bardly 
a bomb goes off and the very word 
“revolution” is in bad taste, a man 
cannot buy a glass of beer without 
danger or discomfort. 


The British people, apparently ex- 
hausted by a century of debate and 
legislation on this subject, have recently 
sunk back into a state of apathy in which 
the strange illogicalities of their licensing 
laws are accepted without protest. But 
in Australia, a younger and more virile 
country, they are still slogging away 
with undiminished zest. At this very 
moment, for instance, the State of New 
South Wales is preparing to hold a 
referendum on the question whether 
“the closing hour of certain premises 
subject to the provisions of the Liquor 
Act, 1912, as amended, should be six 
p.m. or ten p.m.” 

At present the pubs in New South 
Wales —as in most but not all the States 
in the Commonwealth——open at 10 a.m, 


and close at 6 p.m. That is to say they 
are open during the day when most 
people are working and close in the 
evening as soon as they have finished. 
Or, to be exact, they close one hour 
afterwards. In that hour, from 5 to 6 
p.m., takes place each day that famous 
Australian phenomenon known as the 
“6 o'clock swill,” when every pub in the 
land is filled to overflowing with a 
roaring, struggling mass of men trying 
to drink the maximum amount of beer 
in the minimum amount of time. 

Australians are great beer drinkers 
and their beer is both good and strong. 
Even under the handicap of their strange 
licensing laws they consumed last year 
about 179,000,000 gallons of beer or 
about eighteen gallons a head. (Since 
the women drink very little and the 
children none at all, the consumption 
per man is colossal.) ‘They also manage 
to drink a good deal of spirits, especially 
whisky and rum, but very little of their 
wine, which is excellent. This no 
doubt explains why, as a great con- 
cession, Australians may drink wine 
with their dinner up to the dangerously 
late hour of 8.30 p.m. 


It may be asked why, if Australians 


are such formidable drinkers, they 
should put up with such severe restric- 
tions. The answer is that while a 
majority of men undoubtedly like 
drinking beer, a majority of their wives 
are determined to stop them. The wives 
of working men believe, not without 
reason, that the only result of extending 
hours from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. would be 
that their husbands would come home 
four hours later and many beers drunker 
than they do now. Women rarely go 
into a public house with their men. 
(Anyone who has seen an Australian 
pub will not blame them.) The most 
they can hope for is to wait in the car 
outside until their husband manages to 
disentangle himself from the mob and 
bring them a half-spilled glass to keep 
them happy. The husband then goes 
back again until closing time. 
Husbands and wives might cancel 
each other out if the wives were not 
led and rallied by a strongly Puritan 
minority, picturesquely known as 
“‘wowsers,”’ who are against all drink 
and indeed almost all pleasure—on prin- 
ciple. This section of the community 
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is surprisingly powerful. When the 
question of closing hours was last put to 
a referendum in 1947, 62°5 per cent 
voted to retain the present time of 6 p.m. 
Many people voted for 6 because they 
believed, quite wrongly, that the brew- 
eries wanted an extension to 10 p.m. 
In fact the breweries and the publicans 
are well content with the present system, 
which enables them to sell a great deal of 
beer with very little trouble or expense. 

It is obvious, of course, that the matter 
is not really a suitable one to be decided 
by a referendum at all. Few adult 
Australians have had any experience of 
later closing hours or of any more 
civilized methods of drinking. Also 
there is something absurd in the fact 
that nearly half the people who voted- 
and will no doubt vote again—against 
any extension of hours are people who 
disapprove of drinking altogether. But 
the trouble with referendums is that 
once you begin to have them it is hard 
to stop. Having consulted the people 
as recently as 1947, it is very difficult 
for any government to do the opposite 
in 1954. Certainly the Labour Govern- 
ment of New South Wales is not game 
to try. The Premier and some of his 
Ministers have come out for 6 p.m.; 
the Minister for Health and other 
Ministers for 10 p.m. The Liberal 
Opposition have sat tight—in the 
circumstances “mute” might be a 
better word—and said nothing. 

It looks very much, therefore, as if 
New South Wales will stick to 6 p.m. 
It should be said, however, before too 
much sympathy is expressed, that, as 
always, those Australians who really 
want to drink after hours will continue 
to find a way to do so. The rich will 
drink in their homes; the poor in their 
working-men’s clubs. In country towns 
the cheerful throng will leave the front 
door of the pub at 6 p.m. and go round 
to the back five minutes later. And in 
such gloriously independent outposts 
as Broken Hill, the mining city set in 
the heart of the desert, the pubs will 
remain open with the benign approval 
of the police—not as long as the men 
want but at least as long as the trade 
union bosses think is good for them. 
And in Sydney the Band of Hope and 
the Temperance Socicties will be no 
happier, for the disgusting conditions 
and ridiculous laws will continue to 
encourage the very drunkenness which 
they deplore. J.P. 




















“If Coventry and Stalingrad can agree to bar the H-bomb, Mr. Chairman, why 


can't Nether Midthorpe and some Soviet hamlet of comparable size?” 


NWT 


Cette paisible rumeur-la vient de la ville. 


N my snug little, smug little suburb I remember that verse of Verlaine’s 
Cette paisible rumeur-la begins, for me, with the trains, 
Underground trains, they cal/ them—but a hundred yards from my 
door 
They go over the street on a great steel bridge, with a resonant, rumbling 
roar. 


Rail has road for a rival, as everywhere else, so here. 

Opposite where my house stands is just where the buses change gear, 
And so do the lorries, groaning by with fifty-or-so-ton loads, 

And the brash little scarlet sports cars on the way to the by-pass roads. 


I get my quota of motor-bikes—those vehicular hobbledehoys: 

The smaller their engines, it seems to me, the louder becomes their noise 
And from time to time an aircraft comes roaring over my home, 

For I live, it appears, on the circuit of an R.A.F. aerodrome. 


I suppose I oughtn’t to grumble; I ought to bear it and grin, 

And be grateful for the amenities that necessitate all this din. 

But now they're talking of helicopters—I read my Standard and quail— 
Ghost of Verlaine, advise me: how can I get into gaol? 


R. H. Youne 
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Non-Stopography 


r VHE output of topography goes on unabated—even 
faster than the destruction of rural England. ‘To make 
things more interesting these latter-day Baedckers, 

when bidding us visit the Old Manor House or the Long 

Barrow, sometimes forget to add that one was destroyed by 

a bomb and the other by a bulldozer. 

This brief guide to contemporary guide-books should 
prevent antiquarian-minded tourists from getting lost or led 
up the garden, 

Consider Smoggy Fields, a pleasant conurbation in the 
heart of Middlesex. With the Old Mastcrs you knew where 
you were. 

For instance, Baedeker: 

(footnotes) 


(vi) ‘Travellers by diligence to Uxbridge ere recommended to 
avoid Smoggy Fields.’ 


and some years later, Prebendary Squinch, in the “ Little 


Guide”’: 

“Ch: St. Magnus the Moron; entirely rebuilt in 1867, but 
some Perp. remains in W. tower. Note particularly Doubl 
Dec, Sedilia with crocketed finials and unusually splayed Aumbry 
Smogue Hall; 18th. cent., modern uninteresting .. .” 

Now there is a wider choice: 

1. “Mer-rie England” Series 
spectacles. 

“Tis well named ‘The Queen of the 
Suburbs,’ for doth not legend have it that Good Queen Bess 
watched the slaying of a noble hart from her bower ‘neath the 
Smog Oak?... ‘Tiptoc-ing through the cunningly-fashioned 
lych-gate, gift of a poor boy of the town who lived to become 
three times Mayor of Neasden, we ventured into the grand 
old church. The original building has gone these many years, 
but in the tower are stones which could tell a tale...” 

2. “Drearie England’ Series—Sub-Regional Sub-Urban 
Survey—for jaundiced eves, 

“What is there to write of this depressing jumble of 
arterial roads, petrol-pumps and hoardings?” (Thirty five 
Chapters follow on Pre-History, Local Government, Plant 
Life, Public Utilities, etce.). 

3. “Round the Allotments” —«with ‘* Mudlark” 
ening soft-currency trippers). 

“ Leaving the station yard, turn right, half right, and right 
round, then through last gap in barbed-wire fence (peep at 


for use with rose-coloured 


Outer Western 


(For tough- 
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factories on Great West Road), skirt round Filter Beds, 3 4 left 
turn at Rubbish Dump (‘Burning Ghauts of Middlesex’’), 
then NE by E along unadopted road to Smogge Hall (‘Teas) . . .” 

4. “Meet Middlesex Half-way”—(For softening up hard- 
currency visitors: illustrated in tropical colours). 

“Late Fall kisses Smoggy Fields with the courtesy due to 
an old mistress. Just ten miles from London’s center we halted 
awhile to ask a retired sanitary inspector the way to Stratford- 
He didn’t know, but that’s the way you make 
And 


and 


on-Avon. 
friends with the easy-to-like hard-working British. . . . 
did you know Britain's High Teas are the best 
cheapest—in the world? Here’s a sample . . . 
SMOGGE HALL 
(a “Crust House”... 
3/6d. (48 cents) 
Pot of Tea 
(oven-fresh leaves) 
QQ 
Large (or Small) Welsh and Beans. 
(Wales is a Must too!) 
on 
Bread 
Jam-—Nu-marge 
Dripping !* 
(* a splendid vitamin-rich spread 
beloved by the Brontés. Just try it!) 











5. “Dodo” Books-—“ Bricks of Britain” Series—(a Bauhaus- 
to-house search)—-Ior Art-historians who like to do the thing 
thoroughly 
“Churches : 

St. Magnus—Inspired C.19 restoration by Butterfinger 
in decent Tuscan Rundbogenstil, showing influence of 
Hornsey Public Baths in application of brick textures. 
Parish Hall—Early C.20. Finnish Renaissance, tasteless 
but jolly. 

Public Buildings: 

Smogge Hall. C.A8. Offices of Northmet and British 
Restaurant. 1-2-3 hop 1-2-3 window arrangement. 
Characteristic double-hotlow-chamfered waterspout. Not 
specially nice. 

Slaughterhouse (Waterhouse?). Beefy, hamfisted. . . .” 


and 


6. The poetic-nostalgic approach—for others who don’t 
From “The Last Rows of Somers Town” (with 100 drawings 
in pen and wash of Nonconformist Chapels in stormy weather). 

“Ah, Smoggy Fields! Victim of Progress and the Welfare 
State! Yet your ragged elms and stuccoed railway-station 
(Sancton Wood, 1848, but ruined by British Railways of 
course) recall to me a bright morning on which I set out with 
my great-uncle to see the opening of the White City. What 
art-nouveau panes may not still lurk in your Ladies’ Waiting 
Room? What sets of tennis may not be played out in the 
dusk on your Municipal Courts? What etc.? Ah! etc., etc.” 

Quis Custodiet Custodes Ipsos? or, as they say in the 
Athenzum, “* Whaddya read?” 
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Champagne Pilgrimage By 


AD the aircraft fatally crashed 
H there would have been six 
by-elections, besides a number 

of dead writers, dead dons, dead editors, 
dead lords and baronets, champagne- 
drinkers all. Alive, more or less, for 
the time being, they boarded it, a 
delegation of ‘agreeable and distin- 
guished people” bound for Bacchanalia 
in Rheims, carrying brief-cases (one 
editor a jewel-case), looking warily at 
one another, and talking anxiously of 
their stomachs: 

* ... wonderful new anti-acid pills.” 

* ... Asked my wine merchant for 
an antidote. Got a bottle of white 
mixture...” 

“They say it literally lines the walls 
of the stomach.” 

A novelist, with an ash stick and 
umbrella, wore a tweed cap and carried 
a bowler, putting it on for the photo- 


graphs. A professor wore a large Roman 
Emperor for a tie-pin, A duke, un- 
luckily, had declined the invitation, 
owing to a subsequent engagement in 
Soviet Russia. But there was a gentle- 
man introduced as the Proprietor of the 
Universe. 

Arriving in darkness, each was shot 
by a flashlight before proceeding, at 
the invitation of the Princes of Cham- 
pagne, to an informal, four-course 
champagne dinner for seventy-five. 
A bearded, agreeable and distinguished 
historian, referring gracefully to the 
topical problem as to how many British 
forces should remain on the Continent 
for how long, hoped, amid applause, 
that this particular force would remain 
on it for an indefinite period. 

Afterwards, in a bar decorated, in 
the modern French manner, with 
hunting prints by Cecil Aldin, the 
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delegation drank digestifs, until at dead 
of night, in the mute cathedral city, a 
second novelist and a professor began 
to demand other, more vivid, enter- 
tainments. With a tolerant smile at 
the licentious English, the hall-porter 
regretted that Rheims now slept. So all, 
having taken their medicines, did 
likewise, first whimsically arranging the 
shoes of an anti-Nazi lord in the form 
of a jackboot, outside his door. 

Next morning, the eve of the Feast of 
St. Remigius, they assembled once more, 
well enough but for one with the tell- 
tale stigmata of white anti-acid coating 
his lips, and another who lamented: 
“Tt turned out to be an aperient. [| 
poured it away.” The Princes of 
Champagne, all French in English 
tweeds and pullovers, arrived in their 
station wagons to drive them away, 
over the Champagne roads, in a Cham- 
pagne mist, through fields with names 
derived from wine lists. In a spirit 


of healthy. competition each Prince 
referred tactfully to the demerits of the 
wares of the other. 

In Epernay the delegation was shown 


into a building as clean as a clinic, and 
conveyed beneath it, for a good English 
walk, over-a few of its eighteen bottle- 
lined miles of cellars. Here they watched 
grapes being pressed not, to their 
disappointment, by the bare feet of 
young men and maidens but by electric 
power, and were rewarded for their 
exercise with glasses of a wine described 
as a young maiden, fifty-five years old. 

At Verzenay they sat down to a 
luncheon laced with champagne at 
which their hosts, with the Frenchman’s 
love of plain English food, had thought- 
fully provided a wholesome stew. 
Stomachs thus reassured, the delegation, 
after a suitable speech by a lord with an 
Old Harrovian tie and a mauve carnation 
(“the l’Enfant Terrible,” or so he said, 
of the party), trudged airily through 
another few miles of catacombs from 
“Edinburgh” to “Montreal,” from 
“ Brussels” back to “Glasgow,” vaults 
Roman in style, with cavernous cham- 
bers like the tomb of Agamemnon, 
furnished with bottles by the million 
and carved with effigies of satyrs, their 
nakedness spotted and patterned with 
mould as with a series of curious 
diseases. 
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In the evening the Bacchanalia were 
launched, with municipal splendour, 
in the marble halls of the Hotel de Ville. 
Behind ranks of still empty glasses the 
Mayor, a Princess of Champagne, a 
British diplomat and a French Minister 
made eloquent speeches, the Minister 
declaiming, with the emotional fervour 
of Racine, that he had left the greater 
part of his heart here, in the Department 
of the Marne, where he once was Préfet. 
The glasses were then swiftly filled and 
drained, and the party proceeded, amid 
flourishes of trumpets, to the cathedral, 
where a_ stained-glass window was 
unveiled and dedicated to the honour 
and glory of champagne. 

The Archbishop, attended by a 
Scottish lord in kilts, regarded it with 
satisfaction, no longer obliged to preach 
with the sun in his eyes, as for the past 
four hundred years. While cameras 
flashed and an irate novelist demanded 
that the photographers Lv: hanged, a pro- 
cession of vine-growers, vine-pickers, 
cellarmen, bottlers, re-bottlers, corkers 
and such laid beneath it reverent offer- 
ings of grapes and barrels, bins and 
bottles and corks. The Archbishop, 
blessing the window, praised the 


SN 
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beauties of the cathedral, decrying, in 
a spirit of healthy competition, those of 
its rivals, Beauvais and Chartres. 

The Bacchanalia proceeded, far into 
the night, with an eight-course cham- 
pagne banquet, to the blare of minuet 
music, in a candle-lit Abbey, sumptu- 
ously draped for the evening in imperial 
velvet by a firm of funeral contractors. 
The Scottish lord, to the gratification 
of the photographers, handed snuff to 
the guests from a golden snuff-box, but 
shyly declined to play the bagpipes. 

Next morning, more alive than they 
had expected, the delegation filed once 
more on board the aircraft. From 
London Airport the novelists hired a 
car, the humbler lords and such took 
the bus, to return to their homes, 
carrying parcels of gdteaux and scent to 
their agreeable and distinguished wives. 

Rheims, says its Mayor, is anxious to 
“marry” an English cathedral city. 
So there may soon be chatapagne 
suppers in Canterbury. 


a a 


“Inisn Yacntine Vicrory 
New Grounp Broken tn GareLocn,” 
The Times 
Hark astern! 
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THE WEEKLY NEWS MAGATING 


Reversed Trend. In Sturgis, Mich., 
chemist Henry Wispe Schultz marketed 
a dentrifice guaranteeing lifelong cavity 
resistance. Teeth of carly purchasers 
popped out like thrown dice. Schultz 
plans repackaging as a painless extractor. 


Comeback. In Woomera, Australia, 
British interplanetarymen launched 
rocket chalked *‘ Venus, Here | Come.” 
It returned hours later with addendum, 
“Try It, That's All.” 


Free Show. In Dumfries, Scotland, 
pants-presser Mrs. Maggie McDobie 
found she was receiving Lucille Ball 
on the polished base of her iron. Flown 
to the spot, U.S. videomen pronounced 
programs up to standard and without 
streaks, flutter or flopover. Could not 
answer Maggie's anxious query, “ Will 
it come off on the pants?” 


Sneak Preview. In Basutoland 
generations of royalty have been born 
with hieroglyphic birthmark on calf 
When reigning Ibuji submitted leg to 
infra-red photography in London last 
week, mystery script was revealed as 
beginning of new Eliot play. 


G.W.T.W. In Vancouver, B.C., 
a cyclone snatched an office block forty 
feet in the air, turned it through 180 
degrees and set it down so gently that 
workers noticed nothing until leaving- 
time. Then all streamed out of the 
front door into the canal at the back 


Sum. In Dayton, Ohio, bi-annual 
Trigonometry Convention took a beat- 
ing from youngest delegate. After 
eight-year-old Harvey D. Beanfoot 
computed number of hairs in beard of 
Prof. John Stuffing in thirty seconds 
flat, meeting recessed two days for 
impartial check. Beanfoot was right 
to a hair. 

Car Trouble. In Zurich, Switzer 
land, “ gasoline” pumped into motorists’ 
tanks turned out to be milk. Cars went 
better than before until butter choked 
the feed-pipes, had to be melted off 
with oxy-acetylene gear. 


End. In Walnut Creck, Cal., 
journalist Jack Brokenhill Boothroyd, 
compiler of bizarre news briefs, wrote 
his last column, floated it in a bottle, 
plunged in after it, drowned. 
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“ There really should be handicaps.” 


The Grange 


HERE hasn't been much change There hasn't been much change 


At the Grange. At the Grange. 

The shops leave supplies at the gate, meat, groceries, 
Mostly old tinned stuff you know from MclInnes’s, 
They wouldn't go up to the door, 

Not after what happened to Fred’s pa. 

Oh, there hasn’t been much change 


Old Sir Prior died At the Grange. 

‘They say on the point of leaving for the seaside 

They never found the body, which seemed odd to some Passing there early this morning, cor lummy, 
Not me, seeing as what I seen that bloodhound done. I hears a whistling sound coming from the old 
Oh, there hasn’t been much change chimney, 

At the Grange. Whistling it was fit to bust and not a note wrong, 
The old pot, whistling “The Death of Nelson.” 
No, there hasn’t been much change 


Of course the brambles growing closer 
Make getting in a bit of a poser 

But there hasn’t been much change 
At the Grange. 


The governess as got it now 
Miss Ursy having moved down to the Green Cow At the Grange 
Seems proper done out of her rights. A b. shame. 

And what's that the governess pushes round at nights in the 


old pram? 


But few goes that way somehow, 
Not now. 
STEVIE SMITH 
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In the Press 


OME of the English reporters who 
covered the Dynamo v. Arsenal 


game made out that the Londoners 
were both travel-weary and homesick. 
‘Typical headlines on the morning of 
the match were: 

“'Tuey’re Att Deap Beat—Berore 
THE Kick-orr!”—Daily Herald. 

“* BOUQUETS AND Caviarn—But 
Tuey’re Att So Weary.” — News 
Chronicle. 

Unfortunately the sports fan could 
form no clear opinion about the tired- 
ness of the English idols. The Daily 
Mirror reported “They flew to Prague, 
where there was no lunch and only a 
handful of biscuits and an ounce of 
chocolate, before they set off for Russia 

. They were forced down at Minsk. 
Some of them slept in their clothes in a 
cold dormitory. And even then didn’t 
sleep for long . . . something like four 
hours ... Can Sir Stanley Rous, 
Secretary of the F.A., who travelled 
with the team and experienced its gross 
discomforts—but who pipn’t then have 
to turn out to try to play football— 
honestly aver that his Association is 
proud of its stewardship? Can he hell!” 

But the Star thought that the boys 
had enjoyed enough shut-eye—‘‘ Most 
of the Arsenal players had ten or twelve 
hours’ sleep and so had recuperated . . .” 
And Mr. Tom Whittaker, manager of 
the Arsenal team, said “We have pre- 
pared well for the game. We could not 
have done more. We won't let England 
down.” 

Surprisingly there was complete agree- 
ment among the representatives of Fleet 
Street about the sumptuous meals con- 
sumed in Moscow, the splendid welcome 
at Moscow airport and the state of the 
ground, though details of the lingerie 
mistakenly included in the Arsenal's 
luggage differed considerably. 

“The red-hot news from Russia 
to-day,” said the Evening Standard, “is 
that it is raining; that Moscow looks 
like Manchester; and that Arsenal. . . 
could not be feeling more at home if 
they were in Finsbury Park. Tommy 
Lawton and company are almost kissing 
the pavement of the Red Square in sheer 
gratitude.” (They were still just a little 
stiff, remember.) According to the 
Daily Mail Mr. Whittaker looked at 
“the well-grassed, bumpy, greasy turf 


Durak, Na Mylo 


and said ‘This will suit our game!’” 
And The Times reported. “In the 


football stadium the ground is wet and 


soft, favouring Arsenal.” 

Which team would win? Well, most 
of the correspondents expected a 
Russian victory, though naturally 
enough there was much hedging in the 
last-minute dispatches from Moscow. 
A Manchester Guardian headline an- 
nounced “Tempered Optimism.” 
Clifford Webb, in the Daily Herald, 
said “Personally, I don’t think Arsenal 
have much of a hope even on a pitch 
that will be in their favour,” but 
Desmond Hackett of the Daily Express, 
under the remarkable headline “Arsenal 
Jets Stun Moscow Locals,” thought 
that Arsenal would pull through— 
“Now, little brothers, the chance of an 
Arsenal win, once as remote as Siberia, 
is a gay and glorious possibility.” 

The Daily Worker was tactfully non- 
committal, and knowledgeable Charles 
Buchan in the News Chronicle said that 
“Ir Arsenal’s defence stands firm . . . 
Ir they are not upset by the constant 
switching of the Dynamo forwards . . . 
Ir they tackle strongly and promptly in 
the penalty area... Then Arsenal’s 
forwards could pull off a surprise—- 
because Russian defensive methods do 
not impress me.” 

As we all know, the Dynamos trounced 
the Gunners by five goals to nothing, 
and Russian spectators whistled 
derisively as the visitors left the field. 
Oddly enough every correspondent 
heard and recognized the cries of 
“Durak” and “Na Mylo” (“clown” 
and “soap”) and—even more remark- 
able—at least five reports mentioned a 
certain Russian who “waving his hat, 
yelled “There is a Russian proverb 
that the pupils always defeat the 
masters."’ Pithy, what! 

How much did the game contribute 
to peaceful co-existence? Under a 
heavy headline “I Accuse...”’ Peter 
Wilson of the Daily Mirror reported: 
“When the Russians did not grant me a 
visa to go to Moscow I was bitterly 
disappointed. But now I’m glad I 
wasn’t there to suffer the frustration of 
hearing that ‘harsh, derogatory whist- 
ling’ directed against a team which 
didn’t deserve it.” Charles Buchan was 
equally bitter—‘‘It was a match that 
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should never have been played. Nearly 
ninety thousand Russians laughed at 
the Arsenal as the Dynamos played 
exhibition football in the second half. 
Then, in disappointment, they whistled 
Arsenal out of the Stadium... They 
have a very poor idea of the standard of 
British sport.” 

The Sketch: “It is any money that 
it will be built up into a political boost 
for the excellence of everything Russian 
and the decadence of the West.” 

The Daily Mail: “'There were some 
unpardonable shows of bad temper, and 
by the end came patronising chuckles 
from the cocky Moscow crowd.” 

Only The Times and the Daily 
Worker took the defeat philosophically 
like men, 

I am inclined to think that the 
Russians blundered when they made the 
visiting reporters pay for admission to 
the Dynan:o stadium after they had 
handed each member of the Arsenal 
team one thousand roubles as pocket- 
money. They should have tipped the 
reporters and extracted entrance money 
from the players. A. B. H. 


a a 


Another Spoilt Beauty Spot 
““Milk cows are fast disappearing from 
the rural landscape on the island of Lewis, 
and milk bottles from the mainland are 
taking their place.’’—The Northern Scot and 
Moray and Nairn Express 














Hty A: 


“ |... And this one’s invaluable for 
getting round those awkward corners.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Negotiating from Weakness 


Nine Troubled Years. 
Templewood. Collins, 25/- 


L= TEMPLEWOOD was the 


Viscount 


author of an India Act which 

but for the accident of the war 
might have given birth to one of the 
most interesting constitutional 
experiments in the history of that 
country. He was the most enlightened 
Home Secretary of recent times, the 
true begetter of the Criminal Justice 
Act, with its novel, and on the whole 
successful, experiments in penal 
methods, the enlightened enemy of 
violence in punishment, of flogging 
and the gallows. Yet the most con- 
troversial and most generally interest- 
ing of his pages are those on his 
adventures in Foreign Affairs—on the 
Hoare-Laval Pact which led to his 
resignation from the Foreign Secre- 
taryship and on the Chamberlain- 
Munich policy with which he was 
most intimately associated. He has 
given us a fascinating, honourable 
and able account of these businesses. 
Yet to one reader at any rate he omits 
the main question that suggests itself. 

It is, of course, true that, through 
whatever fault, this country found 
itself woefully weak in the years 
before the war. Irresponsible fools 
might clamour for the reduction of 
armaments and at the same time for 
the assumption of all sorts of new 
commitments in every quarter of 
the globe. Those who were respons- 
ible had to recognize how very, very 
small was the volume of cloth from 
which we could cut our coat. That is 
perfectly understood, and so, faced with 
Mussolini’s threat to Abyssinia, a 
responsible statesman could not merely 
ask whether Mussolini’s behaviour was 
edifying. 

He was justified in arguing, as Lord 
Templewood argues, if I may put his 
argument into my own words, “The 
real threat is from Hitler. If the 
Western Powers remain united, Hitler 
will probably not dare to attack. If we 
quarrel with Mussolini then our chances 
of escaping a European war are greatly 
lessened. Our obligations under the 
League of Nations may commit us to 
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playing our part in a genuine effort of 
collective security. But it is quite clear 
that neither France nor any other 
member, whatever it may vote, has any 
intention of committing itself to any 
risk in order to carry through to success 
any action against Mussolini. We have 
no obligation to take unilateral action 
against Mussolini.” 


re 
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Economic sanctions may very well 
be successful by themselves if the 


aggressor knows that those who apply 
them are willing in the last resort to 


go to war. They cannot possibly be 
successful if applied eby Powers who 
have decided, as our Cabinet had 
decided in 1936, that in no circum- 
stances will they allow them to lead to 
war. For then all that the aggressor 
needs to do is to announce that any 
particular form of sanction that may 
inconvenience him will be treated as a 
casus belli, and it is not applied. 

All this is very coherent, and it may 
well prove that to accept the Hoare- 
Laval proposals was more intelligent 
than to reject them, and certainly Lord 
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Templewood was appallingly treated 
by his Cabinet colleagues in that 
episode—so appallingly that it is sur- 
prising that he was found willing to sit 
with them again a few months later. 
But surely the argument, if it proves 
that much, proves equally much more 
than that. If for very good reasons we 
were not able or willing to do anything 
effective to help Haile Selassie, if for 
very good reasons we needed Musso- 
lini’s help against Hitler, the correct 
policy was not to play our part in 
arranging an opportunist deal over 
Abyssinia—but to say to Haile 
Selassie from the first, “I am sorry 
but we cannot do anything for you. 
You must make what arrangements 
you can,” and to keep out of the 
negotiations altogether. It is hard to 
understand Lord ‘Templewood’s 
liking for what he calls“ negotiations "’ 
but what in these circumstances 
must surely rather be called just 
“fussing round.” ‘There was some- 
thing to be said for stopping 
Mussolini and something to be said 
for not interfering with him, bu 
there was absolutely nothing to be 
said for interfering with him and not 
stopping him. 
It is much the same with Munich. 
It may well be that after the 
Anschluss Czechoslovakia was inde- 
fensible. It is most arguable that, 
considering the state of our arma- 
ments, the state of British opinion, 
of French opinion, of Common- 
wealth opinion, and so on, it was 
not possible for us to go to war at 
the time of Munich. But, if so, what 
was the point of going to Munich? 
What is the sense of sitting down to 
play if you have not any cards in your 
hands? By going to Munich did we not 
merely magnify a local Nazi victory into 
a world-wide Nazi victory, just as in 
recent months by going to Geneva we 
have magnified a local Communist 
victory into a world-wide Communist 
victory? Would it not have been much 
wiser to have concentrated on the 
building up of our armarnents and, 
until they were built up, to have 
reduced our diplomatic activities to a 
minimum? ‘To have told M. Benes at 
the beginning of the year, as indeed we 
told the Lithuanians over Memel, that 





we were sorry but they must make what 
terms they could, It would not have been 
heroic, but what happened was not heroic. 

Lord ‘Templewood is doubtless right 
in claiming that Foreign Office experts 
never warned the Cabinet of Russo- 
German relations and that military 
experts never warned them of a possibility 
of French collapse. Why is it that in 
modern times Foreign Office officials are 
never right about anything? 

One wonders why a book on Lord 
‘Templewood’s career between 1931 and 
1940 should contain an appendix on the 
Zinoviev Letter. Has it dropped out of 
another book by mistake? 

CurisTrorHer Hovis 


Collected Poems. Frances Cornford. 

Cresset Press, 10/6 

This book contains all the poems the 
author wishes to preserve. As creator of 
that haunting image of the Fat White 
Woman whom nobody loves who 
walked through the fields in gloves, 
Frances Cornford has added something 
to poetic melancholy likely to exist 
eternally in that particular sphere. 
Melancholy is, indeed, the note that 
sounds most often in this world of 
autumnal Cambridge; the accumulated 
despair of generations of dons and their 
self-conscious, cultivated, imprisoned 
dependents. ‘The poems go back to 1902, 
when the poet was sixteen. On the whole 
traditional in form, they retain a true 
individuality. ‘There is scarcely a trace 
of those poetic innovations which, 
appearing before 1914 and developing in 
the ‘thirties, have left such a mark- 
perhaps rather too heavy a mark—on 
contemporary verse; yet this collec- 
tion of a poet's life work is at the same 
time essentially characteristic of its 
epoch. It is a volume that is very 
welcome. ALP. 


A Crown of Convolvulus. Margaret Lane. 

Heinemann, 8/6 

By chance I read first not the title 
story—a macabre little piece showing 
again how children respond to the sinister 
by protective silence—or the beginning 
one—almost as grim and, also, showing 
a refusal of acceptance—but ‘Miss 
Hesketh Goes Home,”’ which comes some- 
where in the middle. Miss Hesketh was 
one of the many valiant, burdened by 
an exhausting job and an even more 
demanding ancient mother, but this 
spinster’s tale ends happily, for she had 
her own most lovely compensation. 
‘Taking that story as the touchstone of 
the book, I was at first disappointed in 
the others because they had less evident 
compassion, But Miss Lane does not 
dot or cross, and even when she laughs 
up her sleeve the theme of each story 
is compensation, The path of the shy 
girl, induced to drink champagne, led to 
the opposite of Hell—except to her 
relations; a death brought peace to a 
bishop's wife; and slavery to a dog eased 
a peasant’s conscience, Each story is, in 


its own way, perfect and a little dis- 
quieting. How well and economically 
Miss Lane observes, remembers, sorts 
out and writes. B. E. B. 


Bella North. Diana Marr-Johnson. Chatto 

and Windus, 12/6 

From the night when a policeman 
salvaged her in the ladies’ waiting- 
room at Paddington, Bella North's 
young days were such as to excuse in her 
a somewhat dim view of life. ‘Though 
orphanages, remand homes and similar 
institutions are necessities to the modern 
conscience, no one, save those who have 
an inside view, can appreciate how far 
life in the best of them falls short of 
almost anything outside. Bella never 
lacked food, warmth, or decent treatment, 
but her unsatisfied dog-like longing to 
belong to someone kept her restless, 
her dream of finding lovely and loving 
parents was proved an impossibility and 
that turned her into a little she-Cain 
outwardly conforming, inwardly only 
waiting to snatch her desires from life. 
Diana Marr-Johnson has dealt delicately 
with Bella and her problems, in spite of a 
setting in mean streets and much nasti- 
ness, and the book—a story, not a tract— 
has a happy ending which, with no 
failure in its fidelity to life, allows the 
wheel to turn full circle and bring her 
back to Paddington Station. B. BE. S. 
The Fascinator. ‘Theodora Keogh. Peter 

Davies, 12/6 

Miss Keogh’s queer talents are too 
delicate to save her from an occasional 
bump. She pays for her sensitivity with a 
lack of the coarser cautions that would 
have warned her that this novel was too 
thin and artificial to engage the reader. 
The pursuit of the sensual, vague wife 
of a successful New York lawyer by the 
ugly, brutal, immigrant sculptor is des- 
cribed with a superfluity of grace-notes, 
of half-hints, that makes the tale seem 
lackadaisical. While the scenes between 
the child and her diverging parents are 
bright and successful, the muddled 
domesticity of the sculptor’s scared and 
foreign family are too nebulously sym- 
bolical. The life-force and the dark gods 
are veiled in something soft, variably 
diaphanous and corroding. ‘The effect 
resembles a diptych of Eros and Hebe 
by Mr. Francis Bacon. Miss Keogh has 
always been in danger ef substituting a 
mannered sexuality for an evenly sen- 
sitized awareness of life; but she belongs 
with the artists, not with the glossy. 

R. G. G. P. 





HUMOROUS ART 

The British and American Humorous 
Art Exhibition in aid of the Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Asso- 
ciation is on show at the Odeon Cinema, 
Bradford, until October 23. It includes 
250 original drawings by 115 British and 
American artists. Admission is free. 
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“Psst! Want a * What's my Line’ beat- 
the-panel certificate, guv?” 


The Golden Princess. Alexander Baron 

Cape, 15/- 

When Cortes and his four hundred 
followers undertook the conquest of a 
mighty empire one of his chief obstacles 
was a lack of interpreters. Soon the 
invaders depended on an Indian slave- 
girl, who learned Spanish with a speed 
which indicates a first-class mind. 
Marina, the golden princess of Mr. 
Baron’s remarkable historical novel, 
became a devout Christian, bore a son to 
Cortes, and later married a Spaniard with 
wide Mexican estates. Seen through her 
eyes, the conquest of Mexico is described 
with immediate vividness. The author 
plaits together the different threads which 
drew the Spaniards to their heroic 
achievement: greed of gold, loyalty to 
the King, the crusader’s ambition to 
convert the heathen with the sword. 

Desperate fights are told in lively 
detail, but there is also a serious attempt 
to understand the psychology of a 
woman deeply in love yet so accustomed 
to polygamy that she thinks nothing of 
sharing her man with others. This is not 
only an excellent picture of a most 
enthralling historical event but an 
intelligent study of the mental climate of 
sixteenth-century Spain. A. L. D. 


The Compleat Practical Joker. H. Allen 

Smith. Arthur Barker, 12/6 

In the 1860s General Grant gave a man 
a cigar that was solemnly cherished as a 
memento. In 1932 at a college reunion 
the grandson of the recipient, in the 
course of a sentimental oration, lit the 
cigar at the moment he was referring to 
Grant as a Titan among statesmen. The 
cigar went off bang. If this anecdote 
appeals to you, you will find others as 
enjoyable in every chapter of Mr. Smith’s 
compilation. He is not much concerned 
with the philosophy of practical joking 
or with detailed instructions of how 
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to make a practical joke. He simply 
chooses jokes of high quality he has met 
in his reading or in conversation, loosely 
arranges them under headings and 
describes them with a cunning variation 
of pace, so that what might be a rather 
tedious work becomes accumulatively 
readable. It also throws an odd light on 
the persistence of frontier horseplay and 
Barnum leg-pulling among the rich, who 
think nothing of having moving rooms 
and duplicate lifts built into their homes. 
The pranksters include Lord Halifax. 
R. G. G. P. 





The Men Who Ruled India: The 
Guardians. Philip Woodruff. Cape, 25/- 
Mr. Woodruff continues and finishes 

his account, begun in The Founders, of 

the I.C.S. district officer as the man 
who ruled India. (There were, of course, 
officers concerned with such things as 
engineering, forestry, medicine and 
police-work, and even some, heaven 
help us, who worked in secretariats: 
but they did not rule.) This is proprietary 
history, similar in kind to a regimental 
history and like it warm and colourful, 
always interesting and often moving. It 
is a scrupulous and painstaking statement 
of one party’s case (and a case which 
needed stating), and will be read and 
respected as such. It is not, in the 
academic sense, historical writing. It 

might not have been out of place, in a 

book about men rather than events, if 

Mr. Woodruff had glanced at his heroes’ 

fortunes after 1947, Their many- 

sidedness, which he stresses, was never 
better demonstrated than by the variety 
of ways they have employed themselves 
in their compulsory retirement. 

P.M. H. 


@ AT THE PLAY 
BS tag Bell, Book and Candle (Pua:n1x) 


LITTLE sorcery among its cocktail 
shakers, Picassos and glass bridge- 
tables is just what Knightsbridge 

has been needing to galvanize it from its 
elegant still-life. Get on a No. 9 bus, 
and ponder the pleasing thought that the 
elderly lady beside you, looking like an 
admiral’s widow, may have brought her 
smile of secret exaltation from a rip- 
roaring muster of the black hags in 
Bethnal Green. Potter up Sloane Street, 
and be very slow to exempt the bristling 
young man in Guards’ tie and bowler 
hat from suspicion as a warlock. Making 
your autumn purchase of cough mixture 
from the most amiably spectacled chemist 
in the district, be fairly sure he has 
passed on to you a love philtre, at best. 
For Knightsbridge, if we are to 
believe JoHN vAN DruTEN, hums with 
necromancy, whose eager practitioners 
carry nothing to distinguish them from 
you or me. His Bell, Book and Candle 
will persuade a lot of people to. walk a 
long way round such evident hideouts 
of the occult as Lowndes Square and 
Wilton Place. This is a neat comedy, 






























Miss Holroyd—Miss ATHENE SEYLER 
Gillian Holroyd 


charmingly acted, though it fails to live 
up to the expectations of its first act, 
which gets away splendidly, A bored 
witch, expert at her job, casts a spell on 
a personable publisher from the flat 
upstairs on the night of his engagement 
party, and instantly they are in one 
another’s arms, staying there off and on 
for several weeks. Witches are not above 
this kind of recreation, although as a 
romantic feeling love is as far beyond 
them as tears. 

In this unusual case it is the man who 
urges marriage, the girl who holds back 
from a step barred absolutely by the 
ancient rules of her union. No man 
likes to be told that what he had believed 
to be a beautiful impulse all his own was 
simply a snare released by a few potent 
words breathed into the ear of a Siamese 
cat. Anthony takes some persuasion that 
he is the victim of magic, but at last he 
grows very angry, buys a counter-spell 
from a well-known lady in the business, 
and leaves Gillian, or so the poor fellow 
imagines, for ever (one of the best 
moments comes here, when he has 
dragged himself painfully from her 
magnetic presence, only to be sucked 
back again into her flat wildly shouting 
“Taxi!"). Gillian, however, has gone 
too far. Her powers wane; she discovers 
to her astonishment that she is in love; 
and at that she cries like anything. 
Bringing back his latchkey—which I 
think I should have posted—Anthony 
needs only a little sob-therapy to con- 
vince him that Gillian’s broomstick has 
snapped irrevocably in his favour. 

Mr. VAN DruTEN has thought it all out 
very carefully, and makes adroit use of 
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(Bell, Book and Candle 
Anthony Henderson—Mnr. Rex Harrison 
Miss Litii PALMer 


the surprises of magic in a modern 
setting. Rex HARRISON’s production 
guarantees these the maximum effect 
There is nothing unprofessional or 
clumsy, yet the play thins perceptibly, 
and although its situations are good they 
haven't the spontaneity which might 
have made them really funny. Nor has 
the language enough originality to match 
the idea. 

Litt Parmer and Rex Harrison 
work beautifully together. She is best 
in action; on the other hand he can 
make a great deal, facially, of repos 
Since we last saw him, miscast as Harley 
Street's problem-boy in The Cocktail 
Party, he seems to me to have become a 
much more communicative actor. Both 
ATHENE SeyLer and Witraip Lawson 
are both so amusing, in their own 
personal idioms-—as a late recruit to the 
weird sisters and as an eccentric amateur 
of demonology—that one would have 
liked far more of them; and Davip 
EvANs fits in usefully as a sprite-about- 
town who turns all the traffic-lights 
in Piccadilly green. Throughout the even 
ing the behaviour of Gillian’s familiar 
the Siamese cat, is beyond reproach 

This is still a welcome comedy, which 
will obviously run, even if it hasn't the 
brilliance reports from America had 
suggested. 


Recommended 

Separate Tables (St. James's), good 
Rattigan, in a double bill. Macteth (Old 
Vic) in a rousing Scottish version. The 
Party Spirit (Piccadilly), Robertson 
Hare and Ralph Lynn taking the lid off 
Parliament. Eric Keown 





AT THE PICTURES 


™ ~~ 
\epalé 


ag The Belles of St. Trinian’s 
ey For Better, For Worse 


TFTNHE essence of RONALD SkARLE’s St. 
I Trinian’s joke is incongruity, and 
the best way to use it is the way he 
did use it—for momentary effect: each 
drawing of the fearsome schoolgirls at 
their devilry made part of its point by 
suggestion, by implying that the little 
horrors regarded as quite normal be- 
haviour less suited to an orthodox girls’ 
school than to a thieves’ kitchen. ‘The 
fact of implication, the need for the 
reader to infer more than was there, was 
a great part of the fun. Moreover, the 
comic incongruity was not merely 
between the girls’ age and status and 
their behaviour but between their 
behaviour and their circumstances, their 
surroundings—in short, their school. 

In The Belles of St. Trinian’s (Director: 
FRANK LAUNDER), two of these sources 
of fun are abandoned. Nothing is 
implied at all, every outrageous detail 
is emphasized, explained and clearly 
labelled “ Joke”’; and there is no longer 
any incongruity between the girls and 
their surroundings, because the school, 
as has been pointed out, is presented as 
a sort of female Narkover. And the 
plain truth is—this is really the basic 
objection—that simple incongruity is 
funny for half a minute at a time; after 
five minutes, let alone after ninety, you 
are accustomed to the idea and it ceases 
to seem cither incongruous or amusing. 

In fact the film has to amuse in other 
ways, and luckily it does: there are quite 
a number of good lines, funny in their 
own right, and one or two character 


Frankenstein 


Way) 
7 ‘ 


parts—notebly Grorce Coxe’s, as the 
affable spiv who flogs the girls’ bathtub 
gin and places their bets—-which though 
conventional enough in outline are 
excellently played and very effective. 
ALASTAIR Sim has the double réle of the 
headmistress and her bookmaker brother, 
both obviously written as Sim parts. 
The picture is entertaining enough, if 
you can avoid sitting too near one of the 
squealing enthusiasts who begin to have 
hysterics as soon as the title appears (but 
the law of averages is against you there). 
But the whole conception seems to me 
misguided. It’s like expecting one of 
the Searle jokes to seem just as funny 
with a drawing by Du Maurier. 


For Better, For Worse (Director: J. 
Lee-THOMPsSON) is the very last word in 
“recognition” pieces, but it is attrac- 
tively done and unpretentiously enjoy- 
able. By a “recognition” piece I mean 
something that depends for its popular 
appeal, particularly in its comedy, on 
presenting to the audience a slightly 
(only slightly) heightened picture of 
experiences and people encountered by 
them in everyday life. This one (script 
by the director from the play by ARTHUR 
WATKYN) covers the humours of the 
early days of marriage, and is in the 
same key as the American Father of the 
Bride. 

On consideration, the dialogue and 
business are still very much of the stage, 
a rapid succession of amusing effects, 
crack-crack-crack; but the key-word 
here is “rapid”’—the director keeps the 
thing flowing so quickly that there is no 
time to consider until afterwards, SUSAN 
STEPHEN and Dirk Bocarpe make the 
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central figures charming, but the strength 
of the piece is largely in its numerous 
amusing character sketches, from the 
father of the bride himself (Ceci. 
PARKER) to the man who comes to see 
to the waste-pipe (JAMes HayrTer). In 
short—perfect “sunny” entertainment, 
with no after-effects, no arriére-pensée, no 
acidity or bitterness whatever, and yet 
with enough of an individual tang to 
keep it from cloying. 
* ” * - * 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London: This is Cinerama, about 
which you hardly need reminding; 
Romeo and Juliet (6/10/54); and a reissue 
of CHapLin’s Modern Times. 

New releases include Sabrina Fair 
(22/9/54), an enjoyable fable, and The 
Green Scarf (8/9/54), a heavily dramatic 
whodunit, with MIcHAEL REDGRAVE 
having a fine time in a character part. 

RicHARD MALLETT 


AT THE BALLET 


S) =~ Ballet du Thédtre de l’Opéra de 

ig Paris (COVENT GARDEN) 
EFORE the all-too-short visit of the 
Paris Opera ballet had ended many 
a London balletomane must have 
realized that comparisons of the French 
company with our own Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet involve subtleties not to be 
expressed by the use of comparative 
adjectives and adverbs, any more than 
one could by such means compare the 
merits of the French and _ English 
languages. ‘The two ballet traditions 
have distinct and separate cultural roots. 

The fact that every member of the 
Paris Opéra ballet is an individual and 
not, body and soul, a member of a 
perfectly co-ordinated ensemble may have 
disturbed those spectators who delight 
particularly in exactly precise and 
identical movement. As it turned out, 
the works performed have seldom called 
for the well-drilled corps de ballet. 

M. Serce Lirar evidently excels in 
contriving fluid movement of great 
beauty and seems deliberately to avoid 
any suggestion of formal pattern. Like- 
wise the poetry of motion rather than 
that of human emotion finds in him a 
devoted exponent. His failing is to make 
his ballets a shade too long by repetitions 
that could be spared without damage to 
the artistic whole. An exception must 
be made of Phédre, in which the tragedy 
resulting from the unnatural passion of 
the wife of Theseus for her stepson 
Hippolytus is superbly staged. Here, 
indeed, the choreography is Lirar’s, but 
the scenario, as well as scenery and 
costumes, are the work of JEAN CocTEAt 
To music by Georces Auric the myth 
is made intensely vivid, with Mlle. 
Vyrousova dazzling in the title rdéle. 
The bold use of clear, bright colour and 
design of extreme simplicity is typical of 
the innate assurance which underlies all 
that we have seen. 
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As for the dancing; if Mile. CHauviré 
and M. Micuer Renautt have seemed 
pre-eminent that is far from setting them 
in a class apart from the other astonish- 
ingly gifted and accomplished dancers in 
this company. Nothing was, perhaps, 
more revealing than the ballet by M. 
HARALD LANDER, études in which the 
perfect flowering of a ballerina is traced 
through a progression which begins with 
a small girl doing her first steps at the 
bidding of a formidable ballet-mistress. 
At the barre and in dazzling variations on 
the musical theme of Czerny’s studies 
the triumph of virtuosity is ultimately 
bodied forth in ravishing brilliance by 
Mile. Micuecrne Barpin. 


C. B. MortLock 
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AT THE OPERA 


The Turn of the Screw—Love ina 
Village—A Dinner Engagement 
(SADLER’s WELLS) 

ENRY JAMES does not come out 
of it as badly as one had assumed 
from certain sniffs that followed 

the Venice premiére of Mr. BritTen’s 
new opera. Myranwy Prper’s libretto 
is James with accretions, some remarkably 
adroit, all warrantable. Quint and Jessel, 
who don’t open their mouths in the book, 
have much to say for themselves here. 
Rightly so. In opera dumbness will 
not do. Even ghosts must sing for their 
supper. 

In the garden at night, with the little 
nightshirted Miles listening open- 
mouthed, Quint spills and spits out his 
evil in a fierce, florid aria almost on the 
Eugene Scribe plan, not a bad sort of 
plan when you bring yourself to think of 
it. Admittedly, the first stave or two of 
this piece struck me as over theatrical. 
Then I noticed the ruthless, down- 
driving motif that dominates it. Here is 
the turn of the screw made audible: a 
searching stroke of musical symbolism. 
Perer Pears, in red wig and valet’s tie, 
sang all this with fine definition, making 
cut-crystal of it. He did much of his 
singing from a tower in the Bly grounds, 
not the tower of JAMeEs’s imagining but 
a kind of ornamental chimney with a 
lighted spook-chamber half-way up, which 
made him look as if trapped in the flue. 
(This gaucherie apart, JoHN Piper's 
designs and Basi. COLEMAN’s production 
strike all the right notes.) 

Other accretions are for the children— 
Master Davip HEMMINGS as Miles 
(uncannily good) and Oxrtve Dyer who, 
although making a brave effort, looked 
as much like James’s bib-wearing Flora 
as a seasoned soprano could be expected 
to look. The children have an interpo- 
lated churchyard scena accompanied by 
bell clangours. They enter demurely, 
singing an improvised Benedicite which 
ends with a touch of impudent levity, 
then play around a table-tomb, muttering 
slyly with cautious side-glances at their 
elders. Already they are sullied and 


possessed. The fact is being rubbed in. 











The ultimate justification or failure is, 
of course, in the music. The story having 
gone round that the entire opera, like 
Berg's Lulu, is based on a twelve-note 
sequence, the hasty conclusion has been 
drawn that the music is (because it 
must be), smartly cerebral, a parcel of 
logarithms. 

This I do not find. I would say rather 
that the score is, in one aspect, aristo- 
cratic: no shoddy bar and prodigies of 
craftsmanship on every other page. But 
there is another and bigger aspect. If I 
may be mawkish for a moment, the music 
is heavy with love, the very tender, very 
militant love of the Governess for the 
babes whom she knows to be corrupted. 
JENNIFER VYVYAN’s was a noble and sweet 
performance of what I judge to be the 
most sympathetic as well as credible 
leading réle Mr. Britten has yet 
imagined. [| feel as much on the 
Governess’s side as I do on Aida’s, 
Cio-Cio-San’s or Sieglinde’s. 

One snag. The libretto is not yet on 
sale. On the first night, at any rate, the 
ensemble words, some of them dramatic- 
ally vital, were even less audible than 
such words usually are. 

Two other pieces are given a double 
bill at the Wells by the English Opera 
Group. One is Isaac BICKERSTAFFE’s 
ballad opera, Love in a Village (1762). 
This was so ill or indifferently sung, 
amateurishly acted and limply produced 
that Osperrt Lancaster's designs and 
ARTHUR OLDHAM’s resetting of the airs 
failed to save the day. The other piece, 
A Dinner Engagement, met with an 
explosive goodwill that Pau. Denn’s gay 
book almost deserved. In a comic 
Chelsea kitchen a penniless earl pairs off 
his rebel daughter with a _ millionaire 
prince to music by LENNOX BERKELEY 
which is elegant, sometimes enchanting 
and at other times a bit too elaborate for 
so slender a case. 

Cuaries Rew 


AT THE GALLERY 
P CEZANNE, 1839-1906 (TaTE) 
(Closes October 27) 

HE battle for the recognition of 
Cézanne, in which the artist himself, 
fortunetely always a _ rentier and 

progressively a recluse, played practic- 

ally no part, has long been won. (In this 
connection it may not be generally 
known that a Cézanne Landscape— 

No. 32 in this exhibition—was loaned 

to the Tate as far back as 1922.) 

The victory, rather more contested than 
that of his slightly less forceful 
contemporaries, Pissarro, Monet, Sisley, 
Renoir, etc., was in the end more sweep- 
ing than that of any of them. Experts 
and cognoscenti are now concerned only 
with the extent of his kingdom, and his 
stature compared to that of the greatest 
names of the past. Let us leave them 
to it, lest their sometimes exaggerated 
praise fog our judgment; equally the 
vivacity of the brush strokes in Cézanne’s 
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“Do we have a couple of rubies that 
would make rear reflectors for a gold- 
plated car?” 


pictures, plus the lack of conventional 
finish, compared to the respectable dim 
condition of many old masters of his day, 
clouded the judgment of critics at the 
time. 

An amusing and sympathetic account 
of Cézanne at work is given in the book 
on him by Ambrose Vollard the dealer, 
his contemporary, friend and supporter 
Cézanne belonged, it appears, to that 
type of painter which prefers, if possible, 
to have the subject, human, landscape, 
or still-life, in front of him. His process 
being slow and experimental, the country 
round his native Aix-en-Provence (to 
which he was emotionally attached), with 
its unchanging rocks and pines, proved 
ideal. A few of his small circle of 
friends, relations and local farmers wer 
portrayed, but among the faces of his 
portraits only those of rugged adult or 
ageing males, or occasionally that of a 
simple child, are very satisfactory from a 
human point of view. Feminine charm 
escaped him. Indeed, it is difficult to 
suppose that, even to-day, his most 
ardent admirers would wish, if it werc 
possible, to commission portraits of their 
wives from Cézanne. 

Where did his virtue lie? In the dis- 
tinguished shapes, and in the contrasts 
of colour, known collectively as 
“passages”’ in painting, which he was 
always inventing by contact with nature 
The beauty in these passages is com- 
parable sometimes to that found in 
nature in reflections in water or 
weathering stone, or again in coloured or 
opalescent glass or tiles. A strong mental 
grasp enabled him to weld his passages 
into a unified picture by means of 
rhythmic and incisive lines 

The Tate Show of sixty-five canvases 
is a rare and memorable event and 
should not be missed by any serious 
lover of painting. ADRIAN DAInTRey 





|! ON THE AIR 
Dog Eat Dog 


REGARD my postman as 
a pretty shrewd critic of 
television, By the time he 
reaches my door he has 
already taken part in numerous 
cross-talks on the previous 
evening's programmes, so that 
his original opinions have lost 
their penumbral uncertainty 
and are now hard convictions. 
In this age of universal pools 
participation he has the entrée 
as it were to every house on 
his rural circuit and he is apt 
to take tea under any roof that 
exhibits the tell-tale aerial. 
“What* d’you think of the 
telly last night?” he asks. 
Then he blows at the steamy 
cup, nods at my “ So-so,”” and 
begins his peroration. During 
this last week he has been less 
denunciatory than usual. He feels that 
the B.B.C. has at last decided to cater 
for the tired bread-winner, and he will 
be bitterly disappointed if the recent 
increase in the ration of Variety is not 
maintained. Here are his views on a 
week’s light entertainment: 





Janet (Miss Wendy Hiller), 
Mullin (Mr. 








[The Last of the De Mullins 


Johnny (Michael Caridia), 
Malcolm Keen), 


humour to be had from easy parodies of 
television itself. 

Several years ago Terry-Thomas, Eric 
Barker, Arthur Askey and others struck 
a rich new vein of comedy when they 
ribbed the more earnest and pretentious 
of television programmes. At its best 





Day Programme 
Monday This Is Show Business”’ 
Tuesday ‘The Good Old Days” 
Wednesday ‘Fast and Loose” 

Friday ‘And So To Bentley” 
Saturday “Variety Playhouse” 





One hour 
One hour 
Forty-five minutes 
Forty-five minutes 
One hour 


Verdict 
“Pretty décent” 
* Rich”’ 
** Fair to middling” 
‘A few good laughs”’ 
“A scream” 


Duration 








our and a half hours of Palladium- 
style fun and frolics is certainly a good 
helping, and I too should like to think 
that Mr. Waldman’s boys could keep it 
up. But I doubt it. If the standard of 
humour was slightly higher than usual 
during this equinoctial festival of fun 
and my postman and I have different 
views on the matter—it was because two 
of the shows were new and because the 
TV comics have not yet exhausted the 


DOUBAAL, 


their parody was very amusing. It gave 
the general public something quite new. 
Parody can only succeed when the reader 
or viewer is completely familiar with the 
subject-matter, and for this reason 
literary parody has always bored the 
majority while delighting the few. But 
with televised parody the comics can be 
quite certain that viewers will meet them 
half-way: everybody has studied the 
technique of Mr. Teezy-Weezy, Gilbert 


Hester (Miss Pauline Jameson) 
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Harding, the weather fore- 
casters, and so on. 

Unfortunately television 
cannot feed on itself in this 
way for long; with Benny Hill, 
Dick Bentley, Bob Monkhouse 
and every other Tom, Dick 
and Harry taking large bites of 
micky out of Lime Grove 
every week there will soon be 
precious little left to parody 
other than the  parodists’ 
attempts at parody. My advice 
to the comics is that they 
should get together and draft 
a self-denying ordinance. 

As I have said, two of the 
programmes were new—the 
first of new series—and experi- 
ence has taught me that it is 
unwise to allow one’s hopes to 
be raised unduly by the first 
fine careless rapture of the 
comic with a contract in his 
pocket. Invariably and in- 
evitably the series opens with a bang (all 
the pyrotechnic material available is 
stuffed into the overture) and ends with a 
whimper. With this important reserva- 
tion I pronounce “And So To Bentley” 
promising and “Fast and Loose” a 
matter for apprehension. I should add 
that my fostmcn still finds ballet the 
funniest thing “on the telly”. 

The Last of the De Mullins, St. John 
Hankin'’s Edwardian melodrama, proved 
an amusing period piece. The social 
conventions of 1908 have all been swept 
away and their dramatic interpretation 
now provides scope for farce rather than 
food for thought. But for the fine acting 
of Wendy Hiller, Malcolm Keen, Pauline 
Jameson and others this play would have 
been a frightful bore: somehow, Miss 
Hiller managed to suggest that she too 
was amused by the stuffy heavy-handed 
never - darken - my - doors - again atmo- 
sphere of the ancestral home at Brendon, 
and this touch of cynicism undoubtedly 
averted disaster. BERNARD HoLLOwoop 
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100/PURE 
COFFEE 


Nescafé is all coffee—made 

from a grand blend of 
fresh-roasted fresh-ground beans 
—prepared to retain its 

tempting smell and taste until 

the touch of piping hot water 
releases them right in the cup! 
Milk and sugar to taste— 

and there’s your cup of good coffee! 


Nescafé has the biggest 
sale of any instant coffee 
in the world 


1007, PURE COFFEE-DISSOLVES INSTANTLY 
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an important part e « consider the strength of a Railway Engine 


JAMES 


Few machines have to be made to such rigid standards of strength 
and soundness as railway rolling stock. 

It is because of the need for calculated, unfailing strength 

in the component parts that Lloyds, with their unsurpassed 
facilities for scrupulous control at every stage of production, are 
called upon by Britain’s leading locomotive and railway 

engineers to supply steel castings for their products. 

Castings made by Lloyds for the Railway industry include wheel 
centres (top left), loco frame cradles (below), bogie bolsters 

and axle boxes. Send for a copy of Lloyds Craftsmen in Steel. 
Post free. 





LLOYDS 


Britain's Best Equipped Steel Foundry 
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WORKS WEDNESBURY STAFFS PHONE DARLASTON 
’ ! ’ ' 


soa tj Ute | a LL, — 4 
aye , 


No, darling, he isn’t swearing— 
that’s just what the French say when 

the waiter takes more than two 
minutes to bring their Lillet. Lille, 

darling, Lilet. It’s the most heavenly 
aperitif. You mean to tell me you've 

never tasted it? Zut, alors, as they say, 


you must have one at once. Garcon! 


= — 
LI LLE r is the finest and the most exhil 


arating of all apéritifs. It is a matured blend of white wines, is made 
> exclusively in one small region of France, and is preferred by intelligent 
gastronomes all over the world. Drink Lillet on its own with 


ice and a sliver of lemon or with one-third ein 
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Frequent services to 
Mexico, the Caribbean, 
Central America, Brazil 
Uruguay, Argentine, 
Chile and Peru, by 
Constellation and DC-6B 
airliners. Three routes 
across the Atlantic. 


Amigos 


When travelling abroad, there’s nothing like 
a smooth, restful flight to put you in good Xo 
heart for the business (and pleasure) ahead. 
KLM make every journey a real pleasure, and 
nowhere is this more evident than on their 
flights to the Americas. So if you are 
planning to fly down to Rio, cruise 
around the Caribbean or see a man in 
Lima about a Llama, remember: 


eT 
3 LQ by KLM— it’s a fiesta all the way. 


Reservations from all Travel Agents 
or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. 
Tel: Mayfair 8803. 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 





Here’s what's 
putting the 


PLAYS in 


 ¥* CEMENT 


* ADHESIVES 
* TEXTILES 


The plus in the product is POLIMUL, 

It gives increased toughness to pre-cast concrete, 
tenacious bonding power to adhesives, 

permanent stiffening to textiles... POLIMUL, 
polymeric emulsions by Dunlop, puts a big 

plus in many products. Perhaps it can 

put the plus in your product too, 

If you think so, please write for further information. 


I PLALUES in 


YOUR product? 


Pols 7 
Polymeric emulsions by | DUNLOP | 


OUNLOP SPECIAL PRODUCTS LIMITED - FORT DUNLOP BIRMINGHAM 24, 





arc Catia 





AB.33!. Gold plated 
watch with new small 
dial (25mm). 15 jewels. 
Raised gilt numerals. 
cit. 0. 0. 


6.308. Ladies’ gold | 
plated model. 15 
jewels, Silvered dial 
with raised gilt num- 
erals. £9,10.0. 


SMITHS 


DE 
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First Everest, Now Kangchenjunga 
for Smiths 


a4 
bare 
“~*~ u“\ 
‘ - NY , % 
Smiths look far beyond the exhaustive a Ae 
16 day factory test which all their 
de luxe watches undergo. They send 
these watches out to face the sternest 
tests in actual use. Sir Edmund Hillary 
carried one of these watches to the top 
of Everest. Now they are the official 
selection of Expeditions to Kangchen- 
junga, West Nepal, the Himalaya, Spitzbergen, Ancora, and 
the Australian Antarctic. All Smiths de luxe watches are 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED for one year! All 
have the Smiths PERMALIFE unbreakable Mainspring. 
Sold exclusively by Jewellers, from £7.15.0. 


A 


“SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ 


PRODUCT 


LUXE 
ees end 


SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, N W2 
The High Grade Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Led 





Men who lead busy, active lives can’t afford the distraction of 
aching, over-tired feet. That’s why more and more people depend 
on Norvic for shoes so comfortable they hardly knew they’re 
wearing them. Norvic shoes are styled to suit every occasion. 


he walks in 


Style 1281 in Brown 
Calf with pleated toe cap 
and counter, extended 
welt, stitched heel. 


For name and address of your nearest suppliers write to: 


The Norvic Shoe Company Limited - Northampton 


Overecoats 


We have an excellent stock 
of ready-to-wear overcoats 
in a wide range of styles, 
materials and patterns. 


MOSS 
BROS 


cows 
OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MANS STORE 


Junction of Garrick and 
Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 


AND BRANCHES 
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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “insaniyetin hayrinadir 
— for the benefit of Man”’. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AEI 


for everything electrical ‘ 





Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.I., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £3} million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


( Associated Electrical Industries 
are a family of companies : 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Lid. 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co, Ltd, 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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Minister of Australia, writes: 


cancer research is a proud one. 
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EMPIRE LEADERS appeal for CANCER RESEARCH 


The Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, Prime 


*The 


British Empire has never lagged behind 
in the fields of discovery. its record of 


Yet 





ALLEN SWEEPER 


This simple machine with its fast rotating broom, 
and large capacity container, collects leaves 


and litter at walking speed, and solves the 


leaf clearing problem once and for all. 
It is $0 easy to use, strongly built and 
has nothing to go wrong. When not 
in use can be hung flat against a wall. 


£13- 10-0 Carriage Paid 


from your lronmonger or send remittance 
direct to the manufacturers 


Mustrated leaflet on request to Dept. F 
JOHN ALLEN & SONS ‘oxroro) LTD 


despite the years of toil, the cause of 
this dread disease still remains unknown. 
The benefits of a solution to this grave 
problem will be available to all. it is, 
therefore, up to all citizens to support, as 
far as they are able, the appeal of the 
imperial Cancer Research Fund for more 
funds, so that this great project may 
be brought to a successful conclusion.’ 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. New 
lines of research are starting; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift 


to The Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. 











Mon neveu I’étudiant des Beaux-|! W. &T. RESTELL 


~Y * 
Security ewe 7h aT. RES 
uctioneers 0, 

ane more Arts peint une nature morte. Sa Wines, Spirits and Cigars 


PAINTS fe 


composition préférée consiste 


PAVOURITE COMPOSITION CONSISTS 


en trois pommes, un hareng et 


OF THREE APPLES, HERRING 


y +4 | * une bouteille d de Dubonnet. 


Stocks in town or 
LET YOUR MONEY EARN country included 
in Auctions 
conducted 
throughout 
' the year 
§ UNION COURT, OLD BROAD ST., £.C.2. 
Telephone; London Wall 7346 


ZENITH 


PRECISION RECORD HOLDERS 


at Neuchatel Observatory s e 1956 


pROOF INDEED— 
The better wrist watch 


with the best record 


A TAN-PAID RETURN OF 


DUBONNET. 


Quoique ses camarades 


ALTHOUGH FRIENDS 


critiquent les fruits etle poisson, 


CRITICISE FRUIT AND THE 


tout le ‘monde admet 


EVERYONE ADMITS 


qu’il réussit le Dubonnet de 


THAT HE — DUBONNET 


main de maitre. Write to 


LIKE AN OLD MASTER 














EQUIVALENT TO 5°, ON AN 





INVESTMENT TANED Al 
THE STANDARD RATI 


Interest accrues from day 
of investment. Facilities for 
prompt withdrawal 


ASSKTS EXCEKED £6,000,000 


ilustrated 


For full details, write or telephone : 
PDubonnet is the ideal pre-launch, after-office or all-evening LEAFLET 


City Prudential |" : see ae 
drink. It fills you with the joy of living but never leaves you 
Building Society liverish. Can you wonder that Dubonnet is becoming more 


and more popular at every drinking hour? All good bars 
7 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E-C1) corve Dubonnet now, all good wine merchants stock it. The 


TALEPHONE crrTy Sy2h 6 
: price is 20/- a large bottle. 


131/192 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


THLEPHONE MAYrain yaht 
ak ny ho Rs ee vrathte moma at eg DUBONNET does - affect the liver 


LEKDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER THE ZENITH WATCH CO. (cr. eartans) LTD 


ALBANS, HSRTS 119 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 








SOLE DISTRIBUTORS I ROS! ‘ Oo LTD sT 








Coseley Buildings have a range of spans from 30ft. to 75 fc. with a choice 
of various heights to eaves. Cladding may be in Aluminium, Asbestos 
or Steel Sheeting. Agents in all principal Countries 
Please send for illustrated brochure “P.H.” 
LANESFIELD WOLVERHAMPTON ENGLAND ~- Te! BILSTON 41927-8-9 
LONDON OFFICE 27 OLO BOND STREET ws TEL GRO 3626-7-8 
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rust Bliggins for the blackest 

weather-reports. They call him 
“ Big Chief Rain - in - your - Face.” 
“Wotcher, weathercock,”’ Ihailed him. 
“How is life on the Air Ministry's 
roof?" 

“10/10ths overcast,”’ snarled Bliggins. 
“And don't expect me to talk about the 
weather when I'm feeling under it. If 
you're constipated like lam, the humblest 
isobar has more menace than a length of 
lead piping—"’ 

"Dead piping," I put in, “that's your 
trouble.”’ 

“But—" quibbled Bliggins. 


“I know, I know," I said. “But it's 
the 30 feet of piping inside you, which 
all your food has to go through, that 
I'm talking about. Nowadays, eating 
so much that’s soft and starchy, 


Specify NIFE — they’re made of Steel! you're not sending down anything for 


your bowel muscles to get hold of. 
It*sa tough job yourtrucksaredoing! | Vibration and shock have no effect. | They've nothing to pull and push.” 
Make sure their batteries are equal to | It will withstand the heaviest dis- “What's that to me?" asked Bliggins. 
the task—make sure they're NIFE! | charge. There's no corrosion of ter- 
Fora Nife stands up to the hardest use | minals. 

— its container and plates are made of | Briefly, if you want a really tough 
steel so it has great mechanical and | battery with long life and low main- 
clectrical strength. tenance costs—specify NIFE! 


STEEL BATTERIES 


REPAY THEIR ORIGINAL COST MANY TIMES OVER 


NIFE BATTERIES * REDDITCH + WORCESTERSHIRE NBOC 








Moody Meteorologist gets a 
“regular” change of outlook 


“A trough of no pressure," I said 
“and that means constipation, and a 
depression moving in. What you need 
is buik—in words of one syllable, 
All-Bran.” 

“That's not a medicine, that’s a 
breakfast-food,"’ said Bliggins. 

“How right you are,” I said, “and 
it’s delicious! But a little All-Bran 
every day adds enough bu/k to your 
diet to keep your intestinal muscles 
functioning properly. It'll make you 
‘regular’ in a few days.” 

“It'd better,” snapped Bliggins, and 
he took his cloud away with him. 

When I saw him next, Bliggins 
looked like the proud father of a sun. 
“Well, well,” I said, “what a change in 
the weather. What happened?"’ 

“All-Bran did it,” chuckled Bliggins 
“Jt made me ‘regular’ in about four 
days!" 

“Further outlook settled," I said. 


WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-GRAN SURELY AND 
GENTLY RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 
Eaten with absolute regularity, Kellogy's 
All-Bran gives your system the “bulk” to 
prevent constipation. All-Bran's “bulk” 
enables bowel muscles to keep naturally 
active and so to sweep and clear the 
intestinal tract, thoroughly and regularly . 
Result: your whole body keeps fresh and 
active, and you are always physically and 
mentally alert. All-Bran is delicious for 
breakfast or in buns or cakes. All grocers 

have it. 





Firestone 
* Experience Counts — 


THE SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


all-season motoring fyre 


FOR REAR WHEELS 











@ Grip in mud, slush and snow © Non-skid talety on wet and greasy roads 
@ Smooth riding and quiet @ Long, trouble-free mileage 
__—_—_ | @ Also of special appeal fo light van owners 


Feo ons" TUBELESS. OR CONVENTIONAL 








« world. Fireston 


exceed 1,000,000 Per 87 | Fi vpestone TYRES — consistently good 





———e 
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Blended socks — 


Knitted from a blend of 
non-felting wool and nylon, 
for built-in comfort @fd wear. 
Nylon reinforcement 


at wear points. 7/1 


/ 


| 

| 

| 

| 
WwW 


very 
bearable 


if pit ag tbe mm "7 Also Ankle socks These TOOTAL socks spoil 
about 8/6 a man for any others. 
, ; The fine non-felting wool is 
and boys stockings . : 
practically unshrinkable and 
about 8/6 to 11/6 ms 6=s keeps its shape to the last. 
Sizes 64 to 10 Comfort that can’t be worn 


THE Obbds ARE that there are several copies of it in your out is built in. Generous 
own home at this very moment. It is, of course, ‘The reinforcement means very 
Good Housekeeping Institute's Seal of Guarantee, 
reproduced on domestic products when, alter rigorous 


testing, they are found to meet the Institute’s exacting 


little darning. Carry the 
TOOTAL guarantee of satisfaction. 


standards, > 
The woman who buys for her home recognizes the 
Seal, not only as a mark of quality, but also as a definite 


guarantee of protection against financial loss, 


THE 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 


and the magazine Good Housekeeping are sister organisations within the same 
parent company. They work independently, but they enjoy the most friendly 


| 
relations with each other. Thus, while Good Housekeeping magazine benefits W. ° 
ool (nylon reinforced) socks — 
| 


from the services of the Institute, the Institute, in its turn, welcomes the 
magazine's help in making its work more widely known, With the various 
magazines published by the National Magazine Company Limited, the 
Institute shares one positive aim-—to contribute something to the art of living 


| knitted from non-felting wool. Nylon reinforced 
graciously and well in this crowded century. | 


at wear points. Incomparably comfortable, 


outstand’ngly wearable. 9/1 | 


The National Magazine Company 
Limited 


igo GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 4401 
Publishers of : GOOD HOUSEKEEPING - VANITY FAIR A 


HARPER'S BAZAAR ~- HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Tenn coueniane socks need less darning 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS 
Proprietors of : THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE | woome BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD 56 OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 
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Richest Pigskin oy 














Classic 
4003 Sty | in 7g 
A luxurious collection in Pigskin, Morocco, Pin Seal or 


Crocodile. The finest turned edge finish with pocket edges 
stitched for lasting strength. At your favourite store. 


Seulbitsoniith, 


T.J.& J. SMITH LTD., LOMBARD ROAD, LONDON, S.W 19. LIB 5671/5 lines) 











Makers. of fine leather goods for over 100 years 





St. Raphaél is the real French wine- AND NOW 


ae . . aperitif, full strength, botcled in YOU CAN 
... of ¥ singular excellence| France. 27)- bottle. ove 


Cashmere or lambswool, nourished by the proud Bordermen of Hawick Drink it by itself served cold with wens ~ 

in the tradition of yesteryear, blossoms into knitwear of singular a slice of lemon—that's how they earn FROM WINE 
excellence. It will not be found everyday enjoy it in France; or have a gin MERCHANTS 
and everywhere, but once discover it, and and St. Raphaél. AND BARS 


you will cherish and enjoy through the 

years its heritage of highborn loveliness. 

This Barrie treasure may be found, ee . ‘ . “eae hg 
from time to time, only in the very L'apéritif d ¢ France 
best shops. KNITWEAR SOLE IMPORTER 


BARRIE 4 t HAWICK + SCOTLAND Ff. S& MATTA LTD. 218/220 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, SEF 
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CHRISTYS’ *“ HOYLAKE” CAP 


Tailored from quality tweed this new streamlined 
cap fits the head like a hat. Apart from its associa- 
tion with tees and bunkers it is just as much at 


home at the steering wheel of the right type of car. 


CHRISTYS’ CAPS 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


GOOD CLASS MEN'S SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
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Nature’s Masterpieces 
can be 

instantly 

recognised- 

-SO Can 


HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


THIS IS HOW » 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. 

It is approved by the Board of Trade as 4 b 
a Certification Mark, and guarantees 

that the tweed to which it is applied 

is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 

dyed, handwoven and finished .in the agg, 
Outer Hebrides. No other*tweed is en~ 


titled to bear this Mark. - HARRIS TWEED 


. 


HartisTweed LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 
ape : LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE 
4 GARMENT 


Issued by 
THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 





Introducing 
the new 


A ine as the name Wellington suggests some 
of the greatest achievements in English 
History, so this new Dent's glove reflects the 
two-hundred-years-old tradition of craftsmanship behind its 
making. The “Wellington” is a distinguished glove made of soft- 
handling cape leather and is lined with warm, soft botany wool. 
In the “ Wellington,” as in every Dent's glove, the leather is 
treated to allow it to stretch sideways into the exact shape of 
your hand, but never lengthways, out of shape. This assures a 
perfect, lasting fit. 
Gloves like the “ Wellington,” worn by men who dress with 
discrimination, give completeness to their appearance at any time. 


DENT’S GLOVES 








MAK 
THE BEST 
VIRGINIA 

CIGARETTES 


/ 
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sett cine cy) a oa: WORLD FAMOUS LIQUEUR SINCE 1818 


to 
the late King George VI 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
lo HM to HM 
King Frederik IX The Queen of the Nethertands 


King Gustav VI Adolt 


By Appointment By Appointment 





ONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LID TMPIRE PAPER MILLIS LID THE MEDWAY CORRI ATED PAPER CO 


FREEMA & wescorr tt 
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In the giant transformers being built for the British Supergrid, it is not uncommon to 


incorporate as much as 12 tons of insulation. Of this the greater part is kraft paper—kraft 


paper similar to that which is used to protect so many of the goods produced by the power 
which the Grid distributes. In the packing of these goods kraft paper is indispensable, whether 
as a wrapping paper, or made into bags, or transformed into the strong multi-wall sacks 
which have revolutionised packaging technique. And the large-scale production of kraft 
paper in this country Owes everything to the enterprise of the Reed Paper Group when in 
1929 they turned their experience of high speed wide-reel paper making to the manufacture 
of kraft paper. Since then there has been an ever growing demand for Aylesford Kraft and 


at Aylesford Paper Mills to-day there is a greater quantity of kraft paper produced than at 





any other paper mill in Europe 
A f /ESFORD KRAFT / A 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
{vlesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


PAPER SACKS LTD BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO 
ER ALES , RIED FLONG LTD POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING co 


REED PAPER HYGIENE LID THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER « 


Head Office: 10s Piccadilly London W.1 
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Sir Kreemy Knut 


Sharps 
the word 
. for Toffee 


You cannot buy better 





EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD ‘The Toffee Speciolists’’ MAIDSTONE, KENT 
SN4—22 





AAXL 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Still dependent on Volun‘ary 
Gifts and Legacies 


In these Homes, 7,000 children are be- 
ing maintained, educated and trained 
for careers, Please help by Gift. 


10 would help to 
™ feed our family 
Cheques etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes, should be sent to 


4 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.!. 





There's nothing 

better for health and spirits than a 
holiday now with Doctor Brighton. 
Fog-free downland air, sunshine 
and sea breezes, London shows, 
Southern Philharmonic concerts, 
unrivalled sporting amenities, 
handsome shops—they “take you 
out of yourself’ and send you 
home feeling really fine. Send for 
free booklet and Hotel and Accom- 
motation list, post free from:— 
Royal York Buildings, Brighton. 








NEW HAIR TREATMENT 


You can have thicker—healthier—definitely 
stronger hair in two to six weeks. Amazing 
new treatment for thin, falling hair, whether 
receding from temples or crown. ‘The only 
absolutely thorough treatment—with a free 


grag ! 

Mr. BE. K. of Belfast says ‘J find that your 
treatment is positively marvellous and does all 
you claim I" 

If you are worried about your hair write for 
our FREE BOOKLET “ The ‘Truth About 
Your Hair.” 


SPEEDWELL 


(Dept. P.H.5) 70a, Albert Street, 
Lockwood, Huddersfield, Yorkshire 








Se RY ee ee 
PATENTED 


‘EVER HOT: WITH THE ate LID 


* TEA SERVICES 
Kakaekkkkkke 
fj meies on the genuine 
EVER-HOT—and be 
sure of the best. EVER- 
HOT Tea Services are 
available in a wide range 
of attractive designs to suit 
all tastes—each incorpor- 
ating the patented built-jn 
lid. See them at all good 
stores, jewellers, etc 








A fat chance of slimming 


. tt can't be Sally Brown! 
Why the 


It isn't 
Well it is, darling surprise? 

I never saw such a change in anyone. You've got so 
slim. I hardly recognised you coming down the street 


Yes, | suppose I have. | can't have seen you since 
Mary Smith's party when that new doctor's wife 
was felling me all about it 


No riddles now. What ‘it’? 


Well, you know I'd resigned myself to middle age spread 
and putting on an inch a year until I got to 80 or so? 


I do indeed 


Anyway, | was airing the awful possibility to this woman 

and saying * You wait till you get to my age’ and it 
turned out she was five years older and just looked the 
picture of youth and vitality because she ases a Rallie. 


A what? 


4 Rallie Health Belt —the most marvellous home massage 
treatment you can imagine. Of course, | wrote off for 
one at once and you can see what it's done for me. 


and I with you 


I can certainly do that. But how does it work? 


The easiest thing in the world—a Belt that you put on and 
manipulate for precisely five minutes a day. No violent 
) exercise—no het -and all finished and done with either 
Y first thing in the morning or last at night 


If it can do half as much for me, | can't wait to get one 


And | feel so much fitter. John is so overcome, he’s 
started using it too in self defence. He's taken two inches 


off his middle already and still going strong! 


Honestly! All | want to know now is —-how can / get one” 


Oh! That's simple enough —they ll send you an interesting 
iMustrated booklet if you write ro Rallie Health Appliances 
Ltd., Dept.150 314 Euston Road, Lonion, N.W.1 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


is a mixture from which 
many life-long pipe 
smokers never depart 
From its choice Red 
Virginia and rare Oriental 
leaf it derives an unusually 
richand versatile character. 
Through its makers’ ad- 
herence to an almost for- 
gotten tradition of crafts- 
manship it displays the 
same slow-burning quality, 
the same slow release of 
perfectly blended aroma 
as a good cigar. Rattray’s 
7 Reserve is for the smoker 
who makes constant 
demands on his pipe. It 
satisfies always; it never 
palls. 
A ee writes from Karachi— 
Your tobacco is’ magnificent, 


and | have not enjoyed my pipe so 
much for years. 


To be obtained 
ONLY from 
a se * 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 


PeRTH 


Price 80/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 204 
for sample quarter-|b. tin 








Rats and similar 
vermin can be destroyed 
by this extremely accurate and power- 
ful Air Rifle. Ideal for Target Practice 
Write for descriptive der 
WESLEY & BOOTT LTO ~ 174 WEAN OF , SIRwINanam ‘ 


Plencatachelums 


GENUINE MADRAS 


CURRY POWDER 


Peacock Brand 
FROM All GOOD GROCERS AND STORES 




















Sherry 


Shippers of 
fine wines 


for a century 


JOHN E. FELLS & SONS, LTD., LCNDON, S.E./ 





Indoors or 
out-of-doors 


Planned to 
provide a 
really com- 
fortable 
sitting 
position 
tromwhich 
the control 
ot move- 
ment is 
easily ex- 
ercised, 
CARTER’ § 
Self - pro- 
pelling 
chairs are S 
equally Ask for catalogue 4U 
suitable for hospital or home. 


eo in VA FURmMITUAeE 
Makers of fine invalid furniture for over 100 years 
65, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 
Tel; Welbeck 0071. wi 
(Late GT, PORTLAND ST.) 
By Appointment invalid Furn: 
ture Manufacturers to the lote 

King George Vi. 


= , Rov? 
y Se 
- = = as os 
> oN : 
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Until we bought our Redfyre we would never 
have believed that it could do so much on so little 
fuel—transforming poor quality slack into a hot 
glowing fire, or burning coke as merrily as coal. 
We'd never realised that we could save so much on 
fuel. And we'd never guessed that life with a 
Redfyre could be so effortless and pleasant. Yes, 
I'm awfully glad we bought a Redfyre! 


REDFYRE 


CONTINUOUS BURNING FIRE 


Fitted with chrome steel bottom grate to avoid “burning out”. 


Available in 12” to 18” sizes, to fit all standard fireplaces. 


Finished in lovely vitreous enamel with choice of colour 





there’s also the 


REDFYRE 


BACBOILER 
A Redfyre for your living 





room with a high output boiler 





concealed behind it! Ensures 


abundant hot water and heats 
BY NIGHT 








two radiators, 


From your local distributor or Gas Board Showroom 


Newton Chambers & Co. Ltd., Thorncliffe, Nr. Sheffield 





eo, 
ORY SKIN 


gives you that “getting 
older” look 


S DRY SKIN stealing the youth 

from your face? Do you notice 
rough dry patches; flakiness; tiny 
lines ; skin tenseness? 

These warning signs mean that the 
natural oil of your skin has started to 
decrease. By the time you are 40, you 
may lose as much as 20 per cent of this 
precious oil. 

Offset this loss by using Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream, extra effective because : 

1 Ut is rich in lanolin, very like the 

skin's own oil 

2 It is homogenized to soak in 

3 It has a softening emulsifier 

Lanolin-soften by night. After cleans- 
ing, smooth Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
generously over your face. Massage it 
in thoroughly, leaving a light, soften- 
ing film all night. Lines and roughness 
are smoothed away. 
Lanolin-protect by day. If your skin is 
very dry, stroke in a touch of Pond's 
Dry Skin Cream before you make up, 
and be sure of day-long, soothing 
protection. 

Pond'’s Dry Skin Cream costs 2/6 
and 4/11 a jar. 


DRY SKIN? 
this is the answer 





DEAR MR. 
NU-SWIFT, 


Of course, we've some fire j| 
extinguishers, but are they up- | 
to-date? Please ask your man j 
to call and check them—ahead | 

of that Fire Fiend! 


z 
r= 
3 
a 


1 Address 


| 
t 
! 
! 
1 MAIL NOW to Nu-Swift Lid., Elland, Yorks. | 





BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the East? 


Length # 

Trial Box of 25 
37/6 

post free lenpented 

direct from 

the native makers 


GREENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 

34 Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.3. 

May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 
Cigar requirements? 











45/. 
NATIONAL 


SAV UN GS 


CERPUNPUC ARIES 





Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. 
The present (9th issue) Certificates may be bought 
in single documents representing 1, 2, 3, 4, §, 10, 
20, 50 and 100 units of 15 - each. 





You may hold 700 of these 15 - units in addition to 
permitted holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. 





All interest earned on Savings Certificates is free 
of Income Tax. 
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JEREZ 
CREAM 


Choicest Old 
Oloroso 


SHERRY 


Rich and Luscious 
with the outstanding 
quality and flavour 
that only AGE. EX- 





PERT SELECTION 
and BLENDING im 
JEREZ (Spain) can 
produce 


Shipped only by 
WILSON & 
VALDESPINO | 


JEREZ * SPAIN 


Obtainable from all leading Wine Merchants 











Each Certificate costs 15/- and becomes 20/3d. in 
10 years. {£§25 invested in 700 Certificates becomes 


£708 in 10 years. 





Over the 10 year period the interest earned is 
equivalent to over 3 per cent. per annum. As it is 
free of Income Tax this is equivalent to a taxable 


investment yielding over 5} per cent. for any person 
paying Income Tax at the standard rate of 9/- in the f. 





All National Savings Certificates which are 
more than 10 years old continue to earn 
good interest. 





Full information from your stockbroker, banker or 
other professional adviser, and from your Local 
Savings Committee, Savings Centre, Post Office, 
or Trustee Savings Bank. 





EASY \...,.. EASY icra... 


EASY .. .:: 








Issued by the National Sevings Committee, London, § Ww? 





§ liqueur = 


anc? 


' 


"| 


AL 
a 
o 


| MII 


ete meer 


W. Glendenning & Soms Led. Newcastle upon | yne 6 





STORED ONE AMR 
This fine British Cigar, introduced 
many years ago, is more 


CARAS 
INTER 


Fiegant shape 
54 inches long, Delicate aroma and 


as illus- charming flavour 
hia A Sample Box of 
25 for 42/- post paid. 


GREENS LTD., 
Wine and Cigar Merchants 
34 Royal Exchange, 
Cernhill, London, tx 
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Pola 
Brown, black or 
grey suede, 69/6 


SLYBOOTS— not quite boots— 


which stop short at your ankle but 
Bobsleigh 


rey, Dleck, brows feel almost as warm as the ones 
or wine suede, 69/9 


Another style—IGLOO which reach above it. 
(not iiustrated) is z2ip- 
fronted and made in 
brown, black, green, grey 


ede, 59/9 


HIGH BOOTS —the loftily luxurious “Alaska”. 


Betwixt and between, all the heights you could want. 
g y 
all the colours you can thir k of, all the 


warmth in the fleece-lined world. 


Alaska 


Norlander Ag Pn, ; Brown, grey oF 
Red, biack brow: Skilife " black suede, 70/9: 
smooth icather, 85/- Green, rosehip of brown of brown smooth leather, 168/- 

soft smooth leather 99/9 wide fitting in brown suede, 79/9 


Mearest shop? write CLARKS Dept. J.7, Street, Somerset —and ask for a style leaflet 





Banister, 


— MCNTIOF 
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build in steel 


BANISTER, WALTON & COMPANY LTD. 
STRUCTURAL SIEEL 
Riveted - Welded 
MANCHESTER 


LtONDON BIRMINGHAM 


iY 





Decay sets in during the first 30 

minutes after eating; that is why 

brushing night and morning is not 

enough. Itis often impossible to 

use a toothbrush during the day, 

but you can use Inter-dens. Inter-dens are not toothpicks. They 
are made from soft, flexible wood and are specially medicated 
to do much more than simply remove the food particles that 
help cause tartar and decay. They also massage your gums 
gently and firmly, and leave your mouth clean, refreshed, and 
in healthier condition. Inter-dens are supplied in convenient 
* books’ and can be used anywhere. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


INTER-DENS 


Medicated Gum Massagers 


or write to address below for illustrated 
leaflet and address of nearest siochist 





You can blow it up... 
thanks to 


Active Carbon 


Think of the gelatine that holds 
the image of a photographix 
negative: and then think of its 
skin and hoofs and slaughterhouse 
refuse. Its absolute clarity, its 
freedom from specks of suspended matter, 
from any discolouration is an everyday miracle taken 
so much for granted that, when sending a negative to be 
enlarged—or watching the enormous magnification of a tiny 
frame of cinema film upon the screen, one never thinks about it 
.. It is just one of the many everyday miracles brought about by 
active carbon. Active carbon purifies drinking water, spirits, sugar 
and a hundred other foodstuffs. Some substances depend on it for their 
very existence in a commercial form; and it keeps down the cost 
of many industrial processes such as waterproofing or drycleaning 
by collecting valuable solvents from the air and returning them to use. 


THE EXPERTS AT MAKING CARBON ACTIVE ARE 


Active Carbon is essentially a very pure form of 
charcoal which has enormous internal surface 
area estimated at more than 10 acres to 1 oz. of 
carbon. This surface has been made ‘active’, 
that is lo say its power of adsorbing substanves 
has been considerably increased by special high 
temperature treatment, There are many types 
of active carbon and it is important that the 
right type should be selected for the job it has 
to do, That is where the technical advice of Sutcliffe Speakman becomes so useful 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE. TEL: LEIGH #4 


London Office: 2 Caxton Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 3086 





Your time is valuable— 
make every minute count 


You can save time and 
increase your office efficiency 
with the new Dimafon— a 
portable dictating machine 
which combines simple 
operation and outstanding 
performance with the 

lowest running costs. 


Clear Your Desk for Action 


with the New 
. 


*® Write or telephone for further details, illustrated brochure or demonstration to nat 
ROVAL TYPEWRITERS, 27 Bankside, London, 8.E.1. Telephone : Waterloo 7551/8 











TOTHE LATE KING GEORGE V! 
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You will enjoy your smoking more 
with a RONSON PURAFILT 
cigarette holder 











@ Filters smoke through hygienic p> 
crystal Purafilter. 


@ Sweeter on nose and throat. 
@ Cleaner on fingers and teeth. 
@ Unbreakable nylon mouthpiece. 








Now, note this exclusive Ronson touch — 


Ronson Purafilter refills, 17/6. 
Gold-coloured or silver-coloured 
genuine engine -turned ejector, 
with 10 Ronson Purafilter refills, 
22/6. From Ronson dealers. 


It’s fitted with spring-ejector. 
Pull back and out goes cigarette 
end. Cigarette can be stubbed 
before ejection. Far superior! 
With black ejector, and Io 


For your protection look for the letter R for Ronson on the holder 
Made by Ronson—makers of world’s greatest lighter 





EXXAVII 


THE 


PERFECTIONISTS’ 
DSA 


Just to make things difficult, we should point out that for years men 
have been telling us that the Rolls Razor (with the help of a little soap 
and water) gives the world’s best shaves — speedy, luxurious, yet always 
saving money! Now, more and more men are saying that for moderns in 
a hurry nothing quite equals the Viceroy Dry Shaver! It gives fast 
skin-level shaves — they affirm —and what is just as important, leaves 
the face wonderfully cool and comfortable ... Which is the best method ? 
Well, real shaving enthusiasts have been known to use both, alternately! 
























il 
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THE WORLOS FINEST SAFETY 


ROLLS RAZOR 


The world’s finest safety has a hollow-ground blade which is honed and 
stropped in its case and gives years of perfect shaving. Price 53/34. 
complete, or in Leather Pouch Set with extra blade, 79.64. From 
dealers everywhere. All prices include P.T. and apply in the U.K. only 



















THE ROLLS RAZOR OF ORY SHAVERS 


VICEROY 


Shaving heads machine-cut to an accuracy of a ten-thousandth of an 
inch! Viceroy “ Twin-Four”, as illustrated (AC/DC 90-250v.) £8.16.4., 
Viceroy “ Universal” (AC/DC 90-250v.) £6.13.8., Viceroy © be 
(200-250v.) £5,.6.6., Viceroy “ Non-Electric” (hand-operated) £5.9.5. 


ROLLS RAZOR 


LTD 


Masters in the dl of Ah nese 


ROLLS RAZOR LTD., HEAD OFFICE, WORKS & SERVICE DEPT., CRICKLEWOOD 
SHOWROOMS: 193 RECENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 (CALLERS ONLY 
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The happiest 
ending 





Sip Grand Marnier with your after-dinner coffee and 
know the magic of France's finest liqueur. Made exclusively 
with Cognac brandy, Grand Marnier is the proud choice 
of those who know the rules of civilised living. 

CLEVER HOSTESSES add a little Grand Marnier to fruit salads 


Gratid Marnier 


LIQUEUR —- MADE EXCLUSIVELY WITH COGNAC BRANDY 
ROSE & CO, LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS, 


FRANCE'S FINEST 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. 








You wil! be wise to ask for 
‘Health’ Brand, probably 


GO 


the best shoes you can buy 

Quiet, manly styles built 

by craftsmen from leather 

that is a joy to feel. Miles 

and miles better than 

shoes costing only a 
little less 


a! 


“ £ 


Re. 
py Health 
| Brand 


SHOES 
by 
CROCKETT & JONES 


© 


M6ro. Black Patent 
(ixford with special 
light weight heel 
conatruction, 


75/- 


Also available with 
shghtly thicker sole. 799 


Leaflet and address of 
your nearest stockist sent 
on request to Dept. PS 


CROCKETT & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 
CV8-62 
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A new view of TI 


isolates a modern truth: today we live TI. 

Jet pilots need TI; great liners plough the seas Tl. 
The doctor plunges TI into his patient’s arm. 

The housewife cooks and washes up TI. Travel by 


bicycle or bus is TI travel. Sportsmen play TI. 


Consider any constructional or engineering 

project and you are considering some part, or part 

of a part, that is TI. Pre-fabricated sections ; 

steel or wrought aluminium; precision tubes of every 
sort and size; pressure vesse)s: rolling mills, electrical 
equipment—all this is TL territory. 

Each of TI’s many manufacturing companies 

has a mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of 
them are the combined skills and experiences of the 


many trades TI follows. 


LIMITED 
TRAFALGAR 


INVESTMENTS 
LONDON, W.C€.2 


TUBE 
ADELPHI, 


5633 
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Tell the unicorn to wait 15 minutes— 
I’m just enjoying a 


CHURCHMAN’S No. ! 


CHURCHMAN’S No.1, THE 15-MINUTE CIGARETTE 











get a BRAKE CHECK LOG 
BOOK from your LOCAL 


GIRLING SERVICE AGENT 
and have your brakes.... 


CHECKED REGULARLY 


gGIRLING 


THE BEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD 











GIRLING LIMITED 
KINGS ROAD, 
TYSELEY, 


BIRMINGHAM, ~ | /}) 4) a Z, y aa’—) 











ca 


OLDHAM & SON LTD - 







DENTON - MANCHESTER - EST 1865 













What do you want 
from your Power Unit 


CONTINUOUS TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION — 
EASY STARTING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
LOWEST POSSIBLE FUEL CONSUMPTION 
SERVICE & SPARES IN EVERY COUNTRY 









? 


DIESEL UNITS 


will give, you ALL you 
want when you want if 








UEISO Output 9! h.p. at 2,200 r.p.m. 
Consumption 0.35 to 0.37 pts. b.h.p 
hr. full load. 

UE6OO Output 125 h.p. at |,800 r.p.m 
Consumption 0.35 to 0.37 pts. b.h.p 
hr. full load. 

UE68O Ourput 154 h.p. at 2,000 r.p.m. 
Consumption 0.345 co 0.38 pts. b.h.p 
hr. full load. 





All four requirements are acknow- 





ledged to be characteristic of 






Leyland Diesel Units. Ask any 






Leyland user or write to our 






Technical Department for further 











details. 

















LEYLAND - LANCS - ENGLAND 
HANOVER SQU/ RE, LONDON, WI. 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. 


London Office & Exvort Dwision’ HANOVER HOUSE, 
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“And we at Ford intend to take advantage 


, Ox 
4 es 


P 


of this improved equipment. If it takes pallets, we 
are going to use pallets; if we need more mechanised 
materials handling equipment we will have it.” 

“We are spending well! over a million dollars 
a year for materials handling, packaging and warehousing 
equipment, and we think it is well worth it.” 

“We believe that materials handling, 
packaging, warehousing and traffic are some of the 


most important keys to lower costs and future security.” 


DEL. S. HARDER 
Vice President - Manufacturing 


Ford Motor Co. pearsorn 


and the key which opens most doors to lower costs 


is the forks lift ruck 
CRimar 
Pioneers of the small@ieseDfork lift truck 


for preference 
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